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PRE F A C E. 


HE Defire which leads us to fee 
whatever is Antique, Remarkable, 
or Uncommon, being commended by all; 
and that Deſire almoft univerſally pre- 
vailing, a Compilation of this kind muſt 
be very acceptable to the Inquiſitive. 
We are to inform the Reader, that the 
following Sheets contain a conciſe and exact 
[Deſcription of every Place and Thing wor- 
thy of Notice in and about the Cities of 


I [London and Weſtminſter. 


It has been a general Complaint, that in 
viewing ſo many different Departments, the 
Time allotted is fo ſhort, and the Objects 
fo numerous, that it was impoſſible to form 
2 proper Idea of the Particulars, To re- 
move this Difadvantage, we have conſulted 
- | whatever has been hitherto publiſhed rela- 
tive to the Subjects herein treated of, and 
upon comparing the beſt Accounts with the 
Qbje&s themſetves, have made uſe of ſuch as 
we found to be true, and corrected thoſe 
which were erroneous ; by which Means 
we are enabled to accompany the Reader 
moon gh the ſeveral Places in the ſame Man- 
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ner he is ſhewrr their Ee wis ch - 
will give him a general Idea, and direct him 
in the Choice of his Objects. 
Though ſome Articles are but. juſt men- 
tioned, Shen where found neceilary, have 
2 more particular, Deſcriptions And, ta 
prevent. ſwelling this Work to a great Size, 
we have avoided. all uſeleſs Ceremony in 
conducting you from Place to Place. 
Fhe Stranger is here directed how. to 
gain Admittance to each Place ; and where, 
oney is paid, we have affixed the particu- 
lar: Price. To make it ſtill more perfect, 
the Rates of Coachmen and Watermen, 
from the principal Parts of London to the 
Places herein mentioned, are prefixed; and 
the Volume is printed in a convenient Sar 


for the Pocket. 


For theſe Reaſons, and in Conſideration 
—4 the various, Subjects, herein contained 
are entertaining, and may enable thoſe 
wha, perhaps, will never have an Oppar- 
— ſeeing the Curioſities of London. 
ta form a tolerabie Idea of them, we flatter 
ourſelves this Work will meet with 2 fa 
vourahle Ruception, from. the-Pyblic, __ | 
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UsEFUL and ENTERTAINING 
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| OR, 
A GUIDE through all the Places of 
CuRIoSITIEs, ENTERTAINMENT, 


Drvers1ons, &c. in LONDO 
and WES TMINSTER. N 


Of L ON D ON. 


AF have not the leaſt ancient autho- 
* rity to affirm the exĩiſtence of ſuch 
W a place as London, before the in- 
vaſton of Julius Cæſar; ſoon after 
which the Romans pitched upon 
the Thames as the moſt commodious and ſafeft 
harbour in Britain; and on the ſituation of 
this city, as the moſt proper and moſt healthful 
part on its banks, to fix the feat of commerce, 
and communication with their tations in every 
part of their conqueſts upon the iſland, © 
The boundaries of this Roman colony being 
very narrow, and it baving no walls for its de- 
e e, B | — 
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Fence, the ancient Britons, under the command 
of queen Boadicea, came upon and ſacked 


London, and maſſacred great part of its inha- 


bitants But the Romans afterwards ſubdued 
their enemies, reaſſumed their former reſi- 
dence, and enlarged its limits. | 
London now began to encreaſe in- people, 
trade, and buildings. It became the envy of 
the Franks, who marched towards this city 
with an intent to plunder and ravage it ; but in 
their attempt they were deſtroyed by the Ro- 
. mans. 8 
Having eſcaped the deſtructive deſign of the 
Franks, they, for their better defence, ſur- 
rounded this city with an impregnable wall, 
fortified with towers, and acceſſible only by 
ſtrong gates. Bee 
This city continued proſperous and ſafe till 
the incurſions by the Picts, Scots, Attacots, and 
Franks. Theodoſius the elder came to their 
relief, and defeated thoſe combined enemies. 
The Romans being tired with the expence 
of men and money to ſupport: the Britains 
againſt the Pitts,” Scots, &c. and for other rea- 
ſons, withdrew the whole Roman forces out of 
the iſland, and left the power of the nation in 
the hands of the Britains, about the year 426. 
The Britains no ſooner obtained this liberty 
and the reins of government, but they hired an 
army of Saxons to aſſiſt them againſt the Picts 
and Scots. The Saxons ſoon after made peace 
with the Pits and Scots; then picked a quar- 
-rel with their employers, and ſeized upon their 
-whole dominions, deſtroying all by w_ _ 
£909! | word ; 
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( 3 ] | 
ſword; and making Chriſtianity: fly before 
them. | *- | 150 | 
In the diviſion of their conqueſts, London 

| fell to the ſhare of the Eaſt Saxons, under 

whoſe government it ſoon flouriſhed in trade 
and commerce. Sebert, king of this diviſion, 

{ reſtored London to Chriſtianity, and made it a 

free city, by granting the inhabitants certain. 

. franchiſes and immunities, 

Sebert dying, and his three ſons profeſſing 
themſelves Pagans, the Londoners returned to 
their idolatry, in which they remained till the 
year 653, when Segbert, king of the Eaſt Saxons, 
embraced the Chriſtian faith, under whom 
Chriſtianity was reſtored to London. f 

The Saxon Princes had not long divided the 
land amongſt them, before they were at war 
with each other; and they all fell under the 
power of Egbert, king of the Weſt Saxons, 
who dignified London with the ſeat of his royal 
preſence, A. D. 819. | 
In 849 the city of London was ſacked, plun- 
dered, and burnt by the Danes. In the year 
851 they returned and wreaked their vengeance 
upon the remains of the city; but they were 
met, and moſt of their troops cut to pieces, by 
king Ethelwulf. | i ; 
This city was again plundered by the Danes 
in 870, in which they took up their winter 
quarters, and made it a place of arms. From 
this diſtreſs they were delivered by king Alfred, 
who rebuilt its walls, &c. | | 
About 896 they began to build their houſes 
of ſtone and brick, which before were of P_ 
| | B 2 n 
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- In the year 993 the Danes laid fiege to Lon- 


don, and obtained 16,0001. to withdraw their 
forces. 'They were before this city again in 


1013 ; the Londoners defended themſelves vi- 


gorouſly, under king Ethelred, and obliged 
them to raiſe the fiege; but were ſoon after 
obliged to capitulate to the Daniſh king, and 
Ethelred was forced to f; E-. 
Swaine king of Denmark being in poſſeſſion 
of London, exacted large contributions; but 
upon his death, which happened early in the 
year 1014, Ethelred was recalled, and received 
into London. T | | 
The Danes were again maſters of London 
in 1016, and in 1017 Canute, their king, was 
crowned therein king of all England. They 
continued in poſſeſſion till 1042, when the 
Saxon Line was reſtored in Edward, fon of 
king Ethelred, who was recalled from Nor- 
mandy. | | 
Edward the Confeſſor confirmed all their an- 
erent privileges; and ſoon after his death the 
Londoners delivered the keys of their city gates 
to William the Conqueror. began a good 
form of government. - 
Since his time London having greatly in- 
creaſed in trade, navigation and commerce, 
riches and number of mhabitants, its govern- 
ment has alſo been greatly improved and en- 
larged. It is at preſent under a good and re- 


gular civil, ecclefiaſtieal, and military go- 


vernment. . 
This city has always been the chief. ſupport 
ef the crown, and of the conſtitution of the 
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nation when attacked by arbitrary power. B 
their riches has cauſed them to be made the 
tools of the ſtate; for we find ſeveral charters, 
grants, &c. paſſed in their favour by the Con- 

ueror's ſucceflors, for which they paid very 
. and thoſe frequently taken from them, 
to exact large ſums of money ſor their redemp- 
tion; ſo that no city had ever more privileges, 
nor paid ſo dearly for them. 

From the foundation of this city to the pre- 
ſent time it has ſuffered greatly by fire, havin 
been ſeveral times almoſt totally — 
And it has been viſited by plagues, &c. 

London, as it is now fituated and extended, 
is built on the gentle aſcent of 4 bill, on the 
north fide of the Thames, in latitude 51 32” 
about 60 miles from the ſea, on a rich and plen- 
tiful foil, abounding with well-watered ſprings, 
and plenty of all neceffaries of life; in a tem- 
perate and wholeſome air, and in the centre of 
trade and commerce. It is the metropolis of 
Great Britain. | 

The form of London, Weſtminſter, and South- 
wark, comes pretty near an oblong ſquare; 5 
miles long from Hyde-park to the end of Lime- 
houſe; 6 miles, if we follow the winding of 
the {treets : the greateſt breadth is 2 miles and 
a half; circumference 16 or 17 miles. 

At the welt end of the town, near the court, 
there are ſeveral large and elegant ſquares. ' In 
its port ſeveral thouſand ſhips of burden an- 
nually reſort from all countries. The number; 


of its inhabitants is computed at about a mil. 


tion,” In the city of London, properly fo cal- 
& Ree led 
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led, which is about three miles in circumſer- 
ference, there are about 12,000 houſes; in 
the pariſhes without the walls, but within the 
liberties, 36,320; in the pariſhes which lie in 
Middleſex and Surry, and are a part of the 
town, ,46,300 houſes; and in the city and 
liberties of Weſtminſter, 28,330. If we mul- 
tiply the number of houſes in the city by eight 
and a half, we ſhall find there are 102,000 
ſouls therein. By the ſame rule then we (ſhall 
find 306,820 in the 16 pariſhes without the 
walls; 393,550 in the 20 out-pariſhes of Mid- 
dleſex and Surry ; and 240,805 in the city and 
liberties of Weſtminſter, makingin all 1,045,075 
people in the whole town, The principal 
ſtreets. are generally level, well built, and of 
great length. GEM 
It has at preſent ſcarce any wall about it 
which is viſible. Its ſtrength is in the number 
of its inhabitants, which are computed to be 
one ſeventh of all the people in England. 
It ſends four members to parliament, 
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Of the River Tuauzs. 


T is compoſed chiefly of the rivers Ifis and 
Thame. Iſis riſes on the confines of Glou- 
ceſterſhire, a little S. W. of Cirenceſter, and at 
Letchlade becomes navigable ; from whence it 
continues its courſe N. E. to Oxford, where it 
receives the Charwell: from Oxford it 2008 
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8. E. to Abington, and ſo to Dorcheſter, where 
it receives the Thames, and continues its courſe 
by Wallingford to Reading; after which it vi- 
ſits Marlow and Windſor, and from thence runs 
E. by Brentford and Richmond to London; and 
continues the ſame courſe to the ſea, receiving 
the river Medway near the mouth of it. 8 
I tc is a noble river, affording in ſeveral places 
a delightful proſpect of grand buildings on its 
banks, interſperſed with meadows, gentlemens 
gardens, and | var way grounds, And towards 
the centre of. buſineſs there are continually a 
vaſt number of ſhips, barges and boats, vette | 
and repaſſing. Its principal bridges will be 
ſpoke of hereafter. | 
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The Towzx of Lonpon. 


HIS fortreſs is fituated on the Eaſt fide 

of the city of London, near the bank of 

the river Thames, It was anciently a royal 
palace, and conſiſted originally of no more than 
what is now called the White Tower, which is 
believed to have been built by Julius Cæſar; 
and in 1076 William the Conqueror enlarged 
and ſtrengthened it by way of defence, and to 
over-awe the Londoners. William Rufus, in 

_ 1098, laid the foundation for a caſtle, which 
building was not finiſhed till the reign of Hen- 
ry I. He alſo ſurrounded it with walls, and a 
broad and'deep ditch, which is in ſome places 
130 feet wide, Henry I. built the { ion's 
| * +. "Tower, 
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Tower, for the reception of the foreign animals 
preſented to him by the emperor Frederic, and 
from this time it has been the lodging of beaſts, 
birds, &c. preſented to the ſeveral kings of 
England. Henry III. in 1240, ordered a ſtone 
gate, bulwark, and ſome other additions to be 
made to this fortreſs; and the outfide wall of 
the ſquare tower to be whitened ; from whence 
it was called the White Tower. Edward III. 
built the church. In the year 1465 Edward IV. 
greatly enlarged the fortifications. In the reign 
of Charles J. 1638, the White Tower was 
rebuilt, and ſince the reſtoration of Charles II. 
it has been thoroughly repaired, and a great 
number of additional buildings made to it; fo 


that at preſent it has more the appearance of a 
- town than a fortreſs. ” 


The Tower is parted from the river Thames 
by a narrow ditch, and aconvenient wharf, with 
which it has a communication by a draw- 
bridge, for the readier iſſuing and receiving 
ammunition, and naval and military ſtores. 
This wharf is now mounted with 6x pieces of 
heavy cannon, on carriages, which are fired on 
fate holidays; and in war time, when any glo- 
rious victory attends his majeſty's arms. 

Parallel to the wharf is a platform, 70 yards 
in length, called the Lady's Line, becauſe 
much trequented by the ladies in ſummer. It 
is ſhaded with a loſty row of trees, and has a 
delightful proſpect of ſhips, boats, &c. paſſing 
and repaſſing on the Thames. You aſcend the 
line by ſtone ſteps, and being upon it, you may 
walk almoſt round the walls of the Tower, 
without interruption, In your way, you will 


191 

paſs three batteries ; the devil's battery, which 
is alſo a platform, on which are mounted ſeven 
pieces of cannon, though on the battery itſelf 
are only five ; the .ſtone battery, defended by 
eight pieces of cannon ; and the wooden bat- 
tery, mounted with fix pieces of cannon ; all 
theſe are nine pounders. 

The principal entrance into the Tower is by 
a gate to the Weſt, large enough to admit 
coaches ; but theſe firſt paſs an outer gate, and 
a ſtout ſtone bridge, built over the ditch. There 
is an entrance perſons on foot, over the 
draw-bridge to the wharf ; which wharf is only 
divided from the main land by gates at each 


end, opened every day at a certain hour, for a 


free intercourſe between the inhabitants of the 
Tower, the city, and its ſaburbs. There is 
alſo a water-gate, commonly called Traitor's 
Gate, through which it has been cuſtomary to 
convey traytors and other tate priſoners to and 
from the Tower. Over this gate is a regular 
building, terminating at each end by two baſ- 
tions, or round towers, on which are embraſures 
for pointing cannon ; but there are at preſent 
none mounted. In this building there are the 
inſirmary, the mill, and water-works that 
ply the Tower with water. g 

The principal officers to whom the govern- 
ment and care of the Tower is committed, are, 
firſt, the conſtable of the Tower, whoſe Poſt is 
of the utmoſt importance, he having at all co- 
ronations and other ſtate ceremonies, the cuſtody 
of the crown and other regalia. He has under 
him a lieutenant, and adeputy-lieutenant, com- 

—_ monly 
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monly called governor, a tower-major, a gen- 
tleman- porter, yeoman- porter, gentleman-goal- 
er, four quarter-gunners, and 40 warders, whoſe 


uniform is the ſame with the king's yeomen of 


the guard. They wear round flat crowned 


caps, tied round with bands of party-coloured 
ribbands; their coats are of a particular make, 


but very becoming, with large ſleeves and flow- 


ing ſkirts, and are of fine ſcarlet cloth. laced: 


round the edges, and ſeams with ſeveral rows 
of gold lace, and girt round their waiſts with a 
broad laced girdle. Upon their breaſts and 
backs they wear the king's ſilver badge, repre- 
ſenting the thiſtle and roſe, on which are the 
letters G. R. Beſides many other inferior. of- 
ficers,- there is a battalion of foot-guards on 
duty quartered in barracks. , 


The principal buildings within the walls are, | 


the church, the white tower, the offices of ord- 
nance, of the mint, of the keepers of the re- 


. Cords, the jewel-office, the horſe-armory, the 


— ſtore- houſe, the new or ſmall armory, 
andſome houſes for the chief officers reſiding 
in the Tower, with many leſſer houſes for the 
inferior officers, barracks for ſoldiers, and pri- 
ſons for ſtate delinquents, which are commonly 
in the warder's houſe. 7 

There is nothing worthy a deſcription about 
the church. 

The white tower is a large ſquare irregular 
building, ſituated almoſt in the centre, no one 
fide anſwering to another; on the top of which 
there are four watch-towers, neither of them 
built alike: one of theſe towers is now con- 

| | | verted 
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verted into an obſervatory. The building itſelf 
conſiſts of three lofty ſtories, under which are 
large and commodious vaults, chiefly filled with 
ſalt· petre. 'The'top is covered with flat leads, 
from whence there 1s an extenſiue and delight- 
fal proſpect. 
in the firſt ſtory are two nodle rooms; one of 
which is a ſmall armory for the ſea ſervice, in 
which are various forts of arms, very curiouſly 
laid up, for upwards of 10, ooo ſeamen. In 
the other room are a great number of cloſets 
and preſſes, filled with warlike tools and in- 
ſtruments of death. Over theſe are two other 
floors, one filled principally with arms, the 
other with arms and armourers tools, ſuch as 
cheveaux de frize, pick-axes, ſpades, Kc. In 
the upper ſtory are kept match, ſheep-ſkins, 
tanned hides, &c. And in a little room, ſome 
records, containing the uſages and privileges of 
the place. All models of new-invented engines 
of deſtruction, which have been preſented to 
the government, are kept in this Tower. 
On the top of this tower is a large ciſtern for 
ſupplying” the garriſon with water in cafe of 
need; it is about ſeven feet deep, nine in 
| breadth, and about fixty in length, and is fil- 
led by an engine from the Thames. 

The office of ordnance is kept in Cold Mas 
bour ; to this office all other offices for (upply- 
ing artillery, arms, &c. to any part of the kings 
dominions, are accountable; and from hence all 
orders for the diſpoſition of warlike materials, 
for vey: kind of ſervice, is — +> 


ther convenĩent than elegant. Its contents will 
be ſpoke of hereafter. | 
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The Mint comprehends one third of the 
Tower, and contains houſes for all the officers 
belonging to the coinage. 

The office of keeper of the records, oppoſite 


the platform, is adorned with a fine carved ſtone 


caſe at the entrance, and finely+ wainſcoted 
within. Here all the rolls, from the time of 
king John, to the beginning of the reign of 
Richard III. are repoſited in 56 wainſcot preſ- 


ſes. | Theſe rolls and records contain the an- 


tient tenures of land-in England, the original 
of laws and ſtatutes, and the rights of England 


to the dominion of the Britiſh ſeas, &c. c. &c, 


A ſearch here is half a guinea, for which you 
may peruſe any one ſubject for a year. This 
office is open ſix hours in a day in the months 
of December, January, and February ; all the 
reſt of the year eight hours. 

The jewel- office is a dark, ſtrong, ſtone room, 
a little to the eaſt of the grand ſtore houſe. Its 


contents will be ſpoke of hereafter. 


The horſe-armory is a little eaſtward of the 
white tower. It is a plain brick building, ra- 


The grand ſtore- houſe is a noble building to 
the northward of the white tower, 245 feet 
long, and 60 feet broad. This ſtructure is of 


brick and tone : on the north fide is a ſtately 


door-caſe, adorned with four columns, enta- 
blature and triangular pediments, of the dorick 
order ; under the pediment are the king's arms, 


ornamented with enrichments of trophy-work. 


Thus 
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Thus have we gone through all the remark- 
able buildings in the Tower; we ſhall now 
proceed to the deſcription of the curioſities 
therein exhibited. 

"Of the Wild BrasTs., 
Price Six-pence each Perſon. 

The wild beaſts preſent themſelves firſt ; for 

when you enter the outer gate, you will fee 


the keeper's houſe juſt before you, which is 
known by the figure of a lion againſt the wall, 


| and another over the door ; there you ring, and 


being admitted, at your entrance you are ſhewn 
into a range of dens, in the form of a half 
moon, all of them inhabited by the greateſt va- 
riety and moſt noble collection of wild crea- 
tures in all Europe. They are, 1. A young 
be- lion, named Marco, very ſavage.—2. A 
young he-lion, named Dunco, and a fine young 
iygrels, named Miſs Groggery, both perfectly 
tame, and in one den. . In this den are a 

oung lian and lioneſs, called Pompey and 
Dido. remarkably tame. They were bred in 
the Tower.— 4. Cæſar, a mighty lion, father 
of Pompey and Dido; he is ſurlhy.—5. Sir 
Richard, a fine young tyger. 

In the next yard are, 1. Miſs Fanny, a 
beautiful young lioneſs, quite tame.—2. A large 
wolf from Saxony. — 3. Hector, a fine young 
lion.—4. Miſs 33 a Bengal tygreſs, the 
moſt beautiful creature in the whole collection. 
—5. A leopard and leopardeſs, two beautiful 
crcatures.—5. A young he-leopard, named Sir 

| Robert 
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Robert, a moſt beautiful creature from Tripoly. 
—7, Miſs Lucy, a panther, from Buenos Ayres; 
ſhe is a beautiful creature, but very ſurly.— 8. 
Cleone, a young lioneſs, from Barbary, bean: | 
tiful and tame.—9. A capuchin monkey.—10. 
Helen, a lioneſs from Barbary.—11. A Muſ- 
covy cat, beautifully ſpotted. —12. Miſs Nan- 
Cy, a fine large tygreſs from Guinea,—13. An 
eagle of the fun, and a brown eagle. —14. A 
Tacoon from Guinea,—15. A tyger-cat from 
Bombay, beautiful, but very fierce.— 16. A 
large hyena. We think it adviſeable not to be to 
familiar with any of thoſe creatures. 


Of the Spanisn Armory. 
Price 2 d. each perſon in company, a fungle perſon 44. 


Having fatisfied your curioſity in ſeeing the 
beaſts, &c. you now enter the great gate of 
the Tower, where one of the warders will re- 
ceive and accompany you to the ſeveral places 
of curioſities. The firſt is ſouthward of the 
white tower, and in it are repoſited the ſpoils of 
the invincible armada of Spain. | 
It was begun by king James II. who built to 
the firſt floor; and finiſhed by king William, 
who erected that magnificent room, called the 
new or ſmall armory. | | 


The trophies preſerved here of this memora- 
ble victory, together with ſome other curioſi- 
ties of the like kind, are as follow: | 


1, A common ſoldier's pike, 18 feet long, 


pointed with long ſharp ſpikes, and ſhod with 


iron, 


1. 
iron, deſigned to keep off the horſe to facilitate 
their landing. wel 
2. Spaniſh officers launces, . finely engraven. 
3. The Spaniſh ranceers, made in different 
forms, intended to kill the horſemen, or pull 
them off their horſes: they have a ſpike at the 


back. | | 


An uncommon piece of arms, being a piſ- 
tol in 2 ſhield, ſo contrived as to fire a piſtol 
and cover the body with the ſhield at the ſame 
time. It is fired by a match- lock, and the fight 
of the enemy is taken through a little grate in 
the ſhield, which is piſtol proof. 5 

5. A ſmall train of ten pieces of pretty little 
cannon, neatly mounted on carriages, being a 


preſent from the foundry of London to =—_ 


| Charles I. when a child, to practiſe the art o 


gunnery. This is a great curioſity, but no 


| part of the Spaniſh ſpoils. 


6. The banner, with a crucifix upon it, in- 
tended to be carried before the Spaniſh general. 
On it is engraved the pope's benediction before 
the Spaniſh fleet ſailed. 

7. Daniſh and Saxon clubs, which weapons, 
it 1s ſaid, thoſe people uſed in the conqueſt of 
England ; and are, perhaps, curiofities of the 
2 antiquity of any in the Tower, having 
ain there above 8 50 years. | 

8. The Spaniſh cravats; theſe are engines 
of torture, made of iron, and intended to lock 
the feet, arms, and heads of Engliſh heretics 

ether. PR 
- 9. Spaniſh bilboes, made of iron, to yoke the 
Engliſh priſoners two and two. 
. 10. Spa- 
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10. Spaniſh ſhot, of four ſorts, ſpike-ſhot, 
ſtar-ſhot, chain-ſhot, and link-ſhot, all admi- 
rably contrived for the deſtruction of maſts and 
rigging of ſhips, and for ſweeping the decks of 
men. Some ſay theſe were invented by admi- 
ral Drake. | 

11. Spaniſh ſpada's poiſoned at the paints; 2 
wound from one of theſe, if ever ſo ſlight, was 
certain death. 5 

12. Spaniſh halberts, or ſpears, ſome where- 
of are curiouſly engraven, and inlaid with gold, 

13. The axe with which queen Anne Bullen 
was beheaded. The carl of Eſſex was likewiſe 
beheaded with it. | 
4 A Spaniſh poll-axe, uſed in boarding of 

IPs. 

i + Thumb-ſcrews ; of theſe there were ſe- 
veral cheſts full on board, intended to be uſed 
to. extort confeſſion from the Engliſh where 
their money was hid. 

16. The Spaniſh morning-ſtar, a deſtructive 
engine, reſembling the figure of a ſtar, of which 
they had thouſands on board, and all with poi- 
ſoned points; defigned to ſtrike at the enemy 
as they-came on board in cafe of a cloſe attack. 

17. The Spaniſh general's halbert, covered 
with velvet. The nails of this weapon are 
double gilt with gold, and on its top is the 

pe's head, curiouſly engraved. 

18. A Spaniſh battle-axe, ſo contrived as to 
ſtrike four holes in any man's ſkull at once, and 
has a piſtol in its handle, with a match-lock. 

19. King Henry the Eighth's walking- ſtaff, 
Which has three match-lock piſtols in it, with 
| , coverings 
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covetings to keep the charges dry. The war- 
ders tel} you the king uſed this ſtaff in walking 
round the city ſometimes, to ſee that the conſta- 
bles did their duty. 

20. A large wooden cannon, called Policy, 
uſed by Henry VIII. in beſieging Bulloign : 
the roads being impaſſable for heavy cannon, 
he cauſed a great number of thoſe wooden ones 
to be made and mounted on proper batteries 
before the town : the French commandant be- 
holding ſuch a formidable train of real cannon, 
as he thought, juſt ready to play, gave up the 
town without firing a ſhot. 

21. The laſt thing you are ſhewn of theſe 


ſpoils is the Spaniſh general's ſhield, not worn 


by, but carried before him. 
22. Some weapons made with part of a 
ſcythe, fixed on a pole, which were taken from 
the duke of Monmouth's party at the battle of 
Sedgmore, in the reign of James IT, 

23. The partizans that were carried at the 
funcral of king William III. | 

24. A perfect model of an admirable machine 
for making organzine, or thrown filk ; the de- 
fign was brought from Italy, by Sir Thomas 
Lambe, at the hazard of his life. He firſt erect- 
ed it at Derby, in the year 1734. It is a mill, 
which works three capital engines, has 26,586 
wheels, and 97,746 movements, all 8 by 
one water-wheel, that turns round three time 
in a minute, and at each turn twiſts 93,726 
yards of filk ; fo that in 24 hours it will work 
318,504 960 yards. Of this complicated ma- 
chine any ſingle wheel or movement may be 

3". © ſtopped, 
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ſtopped, without impeding the reſt; and the 
whole is governed by one regulator, and at 
once equally warmed by a fire- engine. This 
is a moſt curious model, and well worth your 


inſpection. 
Of the Small ARMORY. 
Price zd. each perſon in company, @ fingle perſon 64. 


You are led to this curioſity by a ſmall fold- 
ing door adjoining to the eaſt end of the cha- 
pel, the aſcent to which is by a grand ſtair- 
caſe of 50 eaſy ſteps. On the left fide of the 
uppermoſt landing-place is the work-ſhop, 
wherein are conſtantly employed about 14 fur. 
biſhers in cleaning, repairing, and new-placin 
the arms. When you enter the armory itſelf, 
you will ſee what they call a wilderneſs of 
arms, which are ſo artfully diſpoſed, that, at 
one view, you behold arms for near 80,000 men, 
all bright and fit for ſervice. No deſcription can 
convey an adequate idea of their diſpoſition ; 
but we will aſſiſt the ſpectator as much as we 
can to view it to advantage. . 

The north and ſouth walls are adorned with 
16 pilaſters, on each ſide eight, of pikes 16 feet 
long, with capitals of piſtols, in the Corinthian 
order, At the Weſt end, on the left hand, as 
you enter, are two curious pyramids, compoſed 
of piſtols ſtanding upon crowns, globes, and 
ſceptres, finely carved, and placed upon a pe- 
deſtal five feet high. At the Eaſt end are two 
ſuits of armour, one made for Henry V. the 
other for Henry VI. over which is a fimi- circle 

: ot 
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of piſtols; between theſe is the figure of an or- 


gan, the large pipes of which are compoſed of 
braſs blunderbuſſes, the ſmall, of piſtols; on 
one fide of this figure is a fiery ſerpent, the 


| head and tail of carved work, and the body of 


piſtols ; and on the other, a hydra, or ſeven- 


| headed monſter, whoſe heads are combined by 


links of piſtols. 
The inner columns which compoſe the wil. 


derneſs are, 


1. Some arms taken at Bath in the year 1715; 


they have dog-locks, which have a catch to 


prevent their going off at half-cock, | 

2. Bayonets and piſtols, in the form of balf- 
moons and fans, with a target in the centre, 
made of bayonets blades: theſe bayonets, of 
which ſeveral other fans are compoſed, have 
plag-handles, which go into the muzzle of the 
gun, inſtead of over it, and thereby prevent the 
firing of the piece without ſhooting away the 
bayonet. 

3. Braſs blunderbuſſes for the ſea ſervice, 
with capitals of piſtols over them; the waves 


of the ſea are here repreſented with old- 


faſhioned bayonets. _ 

4. Bayonets and ſword-bayonets, formed in 
half-moons and fans, and ſet in ſcollop-ſhells, 
finely carved : the ſword-bayonet is made like 
the plug-handled bay onet, only longer. 

8. The riling fun, irradiated with rays of 


_ piſtols, ſet in a chequered frame of marine 


hangers, which have braſs handles, and a uni- 
form of a dog's head on their. pummels. | 
| 6. Four 
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6. Four beautiful twiſted pillars of pift6ls, 
placed at right angles, about 22 feet high, with 
the form of a falling ſtar on the ceiling, exactly 
in the middle of them, being the centre of the 
room. | 

7. The form of a pair of gates, of ſerjeants 
halberrs, of an antique make. 

8. Horſemens carbines, blunderbuſſes and 

piſtols, hung in furbelows and flounces. 
9. Medula's head, called the Witch of En- 
dor, within three regular ellipſes of piſtols, 
with ſnakes repreſented as ſtinging her. This 
ends the north ſide. 

10. The figure of a hydra, or feven-headed 
monſter. | | 

11. Facing the eaſt wall, as you turn round, 
is a grand figure of a lofty organ, ten ranges 


high, conſiſting of 2000 pair of piſtols. 


12. On the fouth fide, as you return, the 
firſt figure that attracts your attention is that of 
Jupiter in a fiery chariot, drawn by eagles, as 
if in the clouds; in his left-hand a thunderbolt, 


and a rainbow over his head ; finely engraved, 


And decorated with bayonets, 
13. King Henry V. the greateſt conqueroz in 
his time. 
14. King Henry VI. his ſon. 

The figures on this fide are formed fo as 
to anſwer thoſe on the other. When 
you come to the door leading to the 
balcony, you will ſee on each fide 

15. A fine repreſentation, in carved work, of 
the ſtar and garter, thiſtle, roſe and crown, or- 
namented 


| [ 2 ] 
namented with piſtols, &c. and entiched with 
birds and other creatures. 

16. The arms taken from Sir William Per- 
king, Sir John Friend, Charnock, and others 
concerned in the aſſaſſination- plot, in 1696. 

17. The Highlanders arms, taken in 1715, 
particularly the earl of Mar's fine piece, ex- 
quifitely wrought and inlaid with mother of 
pearl; a ſword, with which a Highlander, at 
one blow on general Evan's head, cut through 
his hat, wig, and iron ſcull- cap: the ſword of 
juſtice, having a ſharp point; and the ſword of 
mercy, having a blunt point, which were car- 
tied before tke pretender when proclaimed in 
Scotland in 1715. Thoſe implements of war 
are, perhaps, the greateſt curiofities of their 
kind in the world. 


Of the Roxas Train of ArTILLESY. 
Price zd. each perſon in company, a ſingle perſon 4d. 


Beneath the ſmall armory, on a ground-floor 
of equal dimenſions, is the royal train of artil- 
lery. 

At your entrance you are firſt ſhewn two 
copper cannons, three pounders, on wheels, ta- 
ken from the gate of the governor's houſe at 
Quebec. | 15 

2. Two mortars, and 21 fine pieces of can- 
non, taken from the French at Cherburg. 

3- Two large cannon employed by admiral 
Vernen before Carthagena ; there is a lar 
ſcale driven out of each of their muzzles by 
balls from the caſtle of Boccha Chica. 
| | 4. Two 
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4. Two carved pieces of excellent workman. | 


ſhip, the preſent of the city of London to the . 
2 of L ee e queen Anne's ſon, to lean if bal 
him the art of war. 1 

5. Four ſmall mortars in miniature, for ra 
throwing hand-granadoes ; they are fired with | 8 
à lock [ke a common gun, but have not yet He 


been introduced into practice, 5 
6. Two fine braſs cannon, taken from the 
walls of Vigo, in 1704; their britches repre- ¶ c 
ſent lions couchant, with the effigy of St. Bar- 
bara, to whom they were dedicated. 
7. A petard, for burſting open city or caſtle ¶ c 
ates. 3 
4 8. A large train of fine braſs battering can- 
non, 24 pounders. oe 
9. A parcel of cannon, of a new invention, 5 
from 6 to 24 pounders; their ſuperior excellence 
is in lightneſs, and contrivance in levelling WW | 
them, which is by a ſcrew, inſtead of beds and WW 1 
Coins. „1 
10. Braſs mortars, 13 inches in diameter, 5 
which throw a ſhell of zoo weight; with ſeve- 
ral leſſer mortars and ſhells. | 
11. A carcaſe, which they fill at ſieges with 
pitch, tar, and other combuſtibles, to ſet towns 
on hre. 
12. A Spaniſh mortar, of 12 inches diameter, 
taken on board a ſhip in the Weſt- Indies. 
13. Six French pieces of cannon, 6 pounders, 
taken at the battle of Culloden in 1746. 
14.. A beautiful piece of ordnance, made for 
king Charles I. when prince of Wales; it is 
finely ornamented with emblematical devices. 


15. A 


eln 


E 
15. A train of field pieces, called the gal- 


Noping train; they carry a pound and half 


ball. 

16. A deſtroy ing engine that throws 13 hand- 
granadoes at once, and is fired by a train. 

17. A curious braſs cannon, made for prince 


Henry, eldeſt fon of king James I. the orna- 


menting whereof is faid to have coſt 200 l. 

18. A piece, with ſeven bores, for throwin 
ſo many bullets at once; and another with 
three, made in king Henry the Eighth's time, 

19. The drum- major's chariot of tate, with 
the Cad drums placed; it is drawn by four 
white horſes at the head of the train when upon 
a march, "OW | 

20. Two French field-pieces, taken at the 


battle of Hochſtadt in 1704. 


21. An iron cannon of the firſt invention, 
being bars of iron hammered together, and 
hooped from top to bottom with iron hoops, to 
prevent its burſting. It has no carriage, but 
was moved by means of fix rings. 

22. A huge mortar, weighing upwards of 


boco weight, and throws a ſhell of 500 weight 


two miles; it was fired ſo often againſt Namure 
in king William's time, that the very touch- 
hole is melted. | | | 

23. A fine twiſted braſs cannon, 12 feet long, 
made in the Time of Edward VI. called Queen 


Elizabeth's pocket piſtol.  _ 


24. Two braſs cannon, three bores each, fix 


pounders, taken at the battle of Ramilies. 


25. A mortar that throws nine ſhells at a 


tim 
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kings on the other fide. | 
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26. A very curious braſs cannon, finely car. 
ved, weighs 52 C. 3 qrs. 18 Ib. carrying 2. 
pounders, with lord Ligonier's coat of arm 
upon it, and the names of his majeſty's princi- 
pal officers of ordnance. 11 
This ſtore - room contains ſeveral other can. 
non, and utenſils thereunto belonging; together 


with harneſs for horſes in abundance. This Þ 
room is 380 feet long, 50 wide, and 24 high; 


has a pallage in the middle 16 feet wide, on 
each fide 0 


above, all hung round with implements of war, 


trophies of ſtandards, colours, &c. taken from 


the enemy. 

It is now adorned with the tranſparent and 
well-coloured pictures brought hither from the 
fire-works played off at the concluſion of the 


peace in 1748. 
Of the Hors Armory. 


Price zd. each perſon in company, a ſingle perſon bd. 


Before the room door is the figure of a gre- 
nadier in his accoutrements, as if upon duty. 


with his piece reſted upon his arm, admirably 


well done. | | 

2 entered the room, you firſt behold 2 
vaſt number of iron caps and breaſt- plates, molt 
of which have been uſed in war. 

On the left hand as you enter, are figures as 


big as life, of horſe and foot, ſuppoſed to be | 


drawn up in military order to attend a line of 


Other 


| which the artillery are placed. In} 
It are 20 pillars to ſupport the ſmall armory | 


| 1 
Other curĩoſities in this room are, 
1. A large tilting laune. | 
2. A compleat ſuit of tilting-armour, with 
the launce, reſt for the lannce, the grand guard, 
and ſlits before the eye, through which they 
take the fight. TSF RET 

3. A compleat ſait of armour, made for Hen. 
VIII. when but 18 years of age; it is ſix feet 
high, has joints in the hands, arms, thighs, &c. 
and are moved with the greateſt facility. 

4. A little ſuit of armour, made for Charles 
II. when prince of Wales, and ſeven years of 
age, with a piece of armour for his horſe's head. 

5. Lord Courcy's armour, who was cham- 

ion of Ireland, and who having vanquiſhed a 
rench champion, from whom he took a ſword 

which is here ſhewn, had the privilege granted 
to him and his ſucceſſors of wearing their hats 
in the king's preſence. | 

6. Real coats of mail, called brigandine 
jackets, conſiſting of ſmall bits of ſteel, ſo art- 
fully quilted one over another, as to refiſt the 
point of a ſword, and perhaps a muſket-ball; 
and yet ſo flexible that the wearer may bend 
his body any way, as in an ordinary ſuit of 
cloaths. | | 

7. An Indian ſuit of armoor, a preſent from 
the Great Mogul to king Charles Il. Thrs is a 
great curiofity ; it is made of iron quills, about 
two inches long, finely japanned and ranged in 


rows, one row flipping over another; they are 


hound together with filk twiſt, very ſtrong, and 
are uſed in that country as à defence againſt 
darts and arrows. Wc 
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8. A neat little ſuit of armour, worn by a 


carved figure of Richard duke of Vork, the 
youngeſt ſon of king Edward IV. who, with 


his brother Edward V. were ſmothered in the | 


bs Sg | 

9. John of Gaunt's armour, duke of Lan- 
caſter, the ſon of Edward III. It is ſeven feet 
-bagh, and the ſword and launce of an enormous 


10. A droll figure of William Somers, ſaid 
to have been Henry the Eighth's jeſter. 
11. A collar of torment. | 
We come now to the line of kings, which 
are ſhewn in the following _—_ 
1. George I. in a compleat ſuit of armour, 
-with a truncheon in his hand, on a white horſe 
richly capariſoned, having a fine Turky bridle 
gilt with gold, with a globe, creſcent, and ſtar, 
velvet furniture laced with gold, and gold trap- 


2. William III. in the ſuit of armour worn 
by Edward the black prince, in the famous 
battle of Creſſey. He is on a ſorrel horſe, 
whoſe furniture is green velvet embroidered 
with ſil ver, and holds in his right hand a flaming 
ſword. | 
3. Charles II. in the armour that was worn 
by the champion of England at the coronation 
of George II. 
4. Charles I. in a rich ſuit of his own pro- 
per armour, gilt with gold and curiouſly wrought; 

reſented to him by the city of London when 
be was prince of Wales. 


5. James 
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'5. James I. of England, and VIth. of Scot- 
land. He fits on horſeback with a truncheon 
in his right hand, dreſſed in a compleat ſuit of 
figured armour. | | 

6. Edward VI. dreſſed in a moſt curious ſuit 


| of ſteel armour, whereon are depicted, in dif- 


ferent compartments, a-vaſt variety of ſcripture - 
hiſtories, alluding to battles and other memora- 
ble "paſſages. He is on horſeback, with' a 
truncheon in his right hand. | 

7, Henry VIII. in his own proper armour, 
being of poliſhed ſteel, the foliages whereof are 
pil or inlaid with gold. He has a ſword in 
is right hand. 2 . en 
8. Henry VII. in a compleat ſuit of armour, 
finely wrought and waſhed with ſilver. He ſits 
on horſeback, with a ſword in his hand. 

9. Edward V. He was proclaimed king, but 
never crowned, for which reaſon a crown is 
hung over his head. He is in a rich ſuit of ar- 
mour, finely decorated, and holds in his right 


hand a launce. | 


10. Edward IV. in a ſuit of bright armour 


| ſtudded, and in his right hand a drawn ſword.” 


11. Henry VI. 
12. Henry V. 
13. Henry IV. 

14. Edward III. in a ſuit of plain bright ar- 
mour, with two crowns on his ſword, alluding 
to the two kingdoms, France and England, of 
both which he was crowned king. He is here 
repreſented with a venerable grey beard. 

15. Edward I. in a very curious ſuit of gilt 
armour, with this — that the ſhoes 

| e | thereof 
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thereof are of mail. He has a battle-axe in his 
hand, to diſtinguiſh him as the only king in the 
line that had employed his arms againſt the 
Turks and Infidels, by an expedition to the 
Holy Land. 'Þ 1% RUE : BS: ; 1 8 
16. Firſt in the line, though laſt ſhewn, ſits 
William the Conqueror, in a ſuit of plain ar- 
mour. | | A | | 

Over the door, as you go out of this armory, 
is a target, on which are engraved, by a maſ- 
terly hand, the figures of Juſtice, Fortune, and 
Fortitude ; and round the room, the walls are 
lined with various uncommoa pieces of old ar- 
mour, ſuch as targets, caps, horſes heads, breaſt. 
Plates, and many other forts that now want 
names. | 


Of the JewtL-Oryice. 


Price 15. each perſon in 2 4 ſingle perſon 
Is, 64d. 
The curioſities herein contained are, 1. The 
_ Imperial crown that all the kings of England 
are crowned with. It is of gold, enriched 
with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, ſaphires, 
and pearls ; the cap within is of purple velvet, 
lined with white taffety, and turned up with 
three rows of ermine. King Charles II. had 
this crown made foon after his reſtoration. 
2. The golden orb, or globe, put into the 
king's right hand before he is crowned, and 
borne in hi left, with the ſceptre in his right, 
upon his return into Weſtminſter-hall -after he 
is crowned. It is about fx inches in diameter, 
edged with pearl, and enriched with precious 
tones. On the top is an amethyſt, of a — 
colour, 
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colour, near an inch and a half in height, ſet 
upon a rich croſs of gold, adorned with dia- 
monds, pearls, and precious ſtones. The whole 
keight of the ball and cup is 11 inches. | 

3. The golden fceptre, with its croſs, ſet 
upon a large amethyſt, of great value, garnaſh- 
ed round with table-diamonds.. The handle of 
the ſceptre 1s plain, bat the pummel is ſet round 
with rubies, emeralds, and ſmall diamonds. 
The top riſes into a fleur de lis of fix leaves, all 
enriched with precious ſtones, from whence iſ- 
ſueth a mound or ball, made of the amethyſt 
already mentioned. The croſs is quite covered 
with precious ſtones. . 

4. The ſceptre, with the dove, the emblem 
of peace, perched on the top of a ſmall Jeruſa- 
lem croſs, finely ornamented with table-dia- 
monds and jewels of great value. |; 

5. St. Edward's ſtaff, in length four feet, ſe- 
ven inches and a half, and three inches three 
quarters in circumference, all of beaten gold, 
which is carried before the king at his corona» 


6. A rich falt-ſeller of fate, in form like the 
ſquare white tower, and exquiſitely wrought ; 
it is of gold, and uſed only on the king's table 
at the coronation. ; 

2. The curtana, or. ſword of mercy; the 
blade is 32 inches long, and near two broad, 
but is without a point. It is borne before the 
king at his coronation. | 

8. A noble filver font, double gilt with gold, 
and elegantly wrought. In this the royal far 


_: 9. A 


„ 

9. A large filver fountain, preſented to king 
Charles II. by the town of Plymouth, very cu- 
riouſly wrought, but far ſhort of that already 
deſcribed. 

10. The rich crown of ſtate that his majeſty 
wears in parliament, in which is a large emerald 
ſeven inches round; a pearl, the fineſt in the 
world ; and a ruby, of ineſtimable value. 

11. His royal highneſs the prince of Wales's 
crown, which is placed before him in parlia- 
ment, to ſhew that he 1s not yet come to it. 

12. The late queen Mary's crown, globe, 
and ſcepter, with the diadem ſhe wore in pro- 
ceeding to her coronation, with her conſort 
king William. | 
13. An ivory ſcepter, with a dove on the top, 
made for king James the Second's queen, whoſe 
garniture is gold, and the dove on the top gold, 
enamelled with white. 

14. The golden ſpurs, and the armillas, which 
are bracelets for the wriſts ; very antique, and 
worn at the coronation. | 

15. Laſtly, the ampulla, or eagle of gold, 
finely engraved, which holds the holy oil the 
kings and queens of England are anointed 
with; and the golden ſpoon that the biſhop 
pours the oil into. Theſe are two pieces 
of great antiquity, The golden eagle, in- 
cluding the pedeſtal, is about nine inches 


high, and the wings. expand about ſeven 
inches: the whole weighs about ten ounces. 
The head of the eagle ſcrews off about the 
middle of the neck, which is made hollow, for 
holding the holy oil; and when the king is — 
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dinted by the biſhop, the oil is poured into the 
ſpoon out of the bird's beak, S 

There are in the jewel-office, beſides thoſe 
commonly ſhewn, all the crown jewels, worn 
by the princes and princeſſes at the coronation, 
and a vaſt variety of curious old plate. 


_ Of the Mix r. 
You give what you pleaſe. 


We cannot here deſcribe the particular pro- 
ceſſes that the different metals undergo before 
ſtampt into money. 

The manner of ſtamping is all are per- 
mitted to ſee, which is very quickly performed 
by means of an engine, worked ſometimes by 
three, and ſometimes by four men. The man- 
ner of ſtamping gold and halfpence is the ſame; 
but they are more careful to prevent waſte with 
one than the other. The engine works by a 
ſpindle, like that of a printing-preſs, to the 
point of which the head of thedie is fixed with 
a ſcrew; and in a little ſort of a cup, which re- 
ceives it, is placed the reverſe; between theſe, 
the piece of metal, already cut round to the 
ſize, and, if gold, exactly weighed, is placed; 
and by once pulling down the indie by a jerk, 
is compleatly ſtamped. It is amazing to ſee 
how dextrouſly the coiner performs his part; 
for as faſt as the men that work the engine turn 
the ſpindle, ſo faſt doth he ſupply it with metal; 
putting in the. unſtampt piece with his fore- 
finger and thumb, and twitching out the ſtampt 
with his middles finger. The filver and gold thus 
-* + hs ſtampt, 
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gampt, is afterwards milled round the edges; 
the manner of performing which is a ſecret ne- 
ver ſhewn to any body. 8 
Thus have we gone through all the buildings 
and places of curioſities in the Tower. 


— — — 
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Of Lonpox BRTD OSE. 


HIS bridge, built acroſs the Thames from 
| London to Southwark, was originally of 
wood, which was begun about the year 994, 
and finiſhed in 1016 ; but being burnt in 1 136, 
it was again rebuilt of wood in 1163. It being 
very expenſive to keep the wooden bridge in 
repair, it was reſolved to build one of ſtone, 2 
little weſtward of the other. For carrying this 
into execution, the city obtained from parlia- 
ment a tax upon wool, which has given riſe to 
the miſtaken notion of its being built on wool- 
packs, It was founded upon mighty frames of 
piles; on the tap of. thoſe are laid beams of 
timber ten inches thick, ſtrongly bolted. This 
is the preſent foundation. On this platform 
was laid the baſe of the tone pier; and for the 
preſervation of the bottom, there were piles 
drove round the outſide, called the fterlings. 
'Fhis ſtone bridge was begun in 1176, and fi- 
niſhed in 1205. It conſiſted of 20 arches, was 
925 feet long, and 73 feet wide; but houſes 

eing built on each fide thereof, the interval 

between them was only 23 feet. 
The narrownefs of the aver this 
bridge having occaſioned the loſs of many _— 
om 
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ſrom the number of carriages paſſing and re- 
paſling, and the ſtraitneſs of the arches, with the 
enormous frze of the ſterlings, having alſo oc- 
cakoned many fatal accidents, there paſſed two 


acts of parliament in 1756, for removing all 


theſe obftacles, and granting aid for repairing 
and improving the bridge : and accordingly the 
houſes, with a great part of the bridge, were 
demoliſhed, 

During this great work, there 'was built a 
temporary wooden bridge, which being burnt 
down ſoon after, — d to be — ſet 
on fire, they were obliged to make the old 
bridge paſſable again, till they could build an- 
other temporary wooden one. 

A temporary bridge being rebuilt, they be- 
gan the repairs and improvements, and com- 
pleated the work with the utmoſt. 

The preſent bridge, view'd from the water, 


has a grand appearance; and affords the paſ- 


ſengers on it a delightful proſpect of ſhipping, 
&c. below it, and an extenfive view of al 
ings both above and below. 

It has in ſome degree the appearance of 
Weſtminſter bridge, the ſtone baluſtrades be- 
ing lofty and noble ; but it muſt be allowed 
to fall ſhort of Weſtminſter, both in reſpec᷑t to 
beauty and convenience. It has not its com- 
modious flights of ſteps at each end, nor its _ 
venient ſeats in the receſſes on the bri 
ſtead of which they are the receptacles orine, 
which is very offenfive to the ſmell ; neither is 
the road — carriages laid with gravet. 
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It is ig feet long, the way for carriages is 
zi feet broad, _— three carriages: and 
two horſes to go a- breaſt; and that for foot: 
paſſengers ſeven feet on each fide, raiſed and 
paved with flat ſtones, 7 

The lamps are well contrived, and when 
lighted make a beautiful appearance. Over 
the center arch, on a kind of pedeſtal, are placed 
three, and over each receſs one; ſo that in all 
there are 21 on each ſide. Fourteen of the re- 
ceſſes are half domed. AIRS 
Here are 19 arches, but not all paſſable, four 
of them on the North fide being taken up with 
the London bridge water-works, 

Theſe works were invented by one Morice, a 
Dutchman, in 1582, to ſupply the- city with 
water from the Thames, thro* wooden pipes. 
The inventor, for his ingenuity, obtained from 
the city a leaſe of-the ſame for 500 years. He 
made great improvements in theſe works, and 
thereby grew immenſely rich. His ſucceſſors, 
in 1701, ſold the property for 36,0001; to one 
Richard Soame, who divided the ſame into 300 
ſhares, and ſold them at 5ool. each, when it 
' commenced a company. Theſe works have 
' alſo been greatly improved under the directions 
of the late Mr. Hadley. | 
The water is forced to a baſon on the top of 
a high tower of wood, which ſtands on the ſter- 
ling of the firſt arch, to the height of 120 feet; 
by which means it is conveyed ta any part of 
the city. It is thus forced by four wheels, pla- 
ced under the arches, and moved by the com- 
mon ſtream of the tide ; one turn of the four 

| | wheels 
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wheels cauſing 114 ſtrokes ;—each ſtroke being 
two feet and a half in a ſeven-inch bore, raiſes 
three gallons; and when the river is at beſt, the 
wheels go fix times round in a minute, and but 
four and a half at middle water: ſo that at fix 
times in a minute the number of ſtrokes from 
the four wheels are 684, raiſing 2052 gallons in 
a minute ;—that is, 123,120 gallons, or 1954. 
hogſheads in an hour ; amounting to 46,896 
hogſheads in a day, including the waſte, which 
may be computed at a fifth part of the whole. 
The whole machinery is eſteemed one of the 
greateſt curioſities in its kind of any in the 
world, being ſuperior to the moſt famous water- 
engine at Marli in France. 
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_ » Of the MonumenT, 
Price Three-pence. 


HIS great fluted column of the Doric 
order, ſituated on the eaſt ſide of Fiſh- 

ſtreet hill, near London bridge, was begun by 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren in the year 1671, by or. 
der of parliament, in commemoration of the 
dreadful fire of London, and was finiſhed by the 
ſame architect in 1677. Its height is 202 feet; 
the diameter of the body of the column, 15 feet ; 
the loweſt part of the pedeftal, 28 feet ſquare; 
and the pedeſtal, in height, 40 feet. Over the 


capital is an iron balcony, encompaſſing a cone 


32 feet high, ſupporting a blazing urn of gilt 


| braſs, Within is a large ſtair-caſe of black 


| marble, 
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and a half broad, and fix inches thick. The 
welt fide of the pedeſtal is adorned with a eu. 
rious emblem in alt relief, denoting the deftrue- 
tion and reſtoration of the city : the firſt female 
figure repreſents the city of London, fitting in 
ruins in a languiſhing poſture, witch her head 
dejected, hair diſhevelled, and her hand care- 
leſly lying on her ſword, Behind is Time, gra- 


Adually raifing her up; at her fide a woman, 


gently touching her with one hand, whilſt a 
winged ſcepter in the other directs her to regard 


the goddeſſes in the clouds, one wich a cornu- 


copiz, denoting plenty, the other with a palm 
branch, the emblem of peace. At her — 
bee hive, ſhewing that by induſtry and applica- 
tion the misfortunes are to be overcome. 
Behind Time, are citizens exuking at his en- 
deavours to reſtore her; and beneath, in the 
midſt of the ruins, is a dragon, who, as ſup- 


porter of the city arms, with his paw endea- 
vours to preſerve the fame : oppoſite the city, 
on an elevated pavement, ftands the king, in a 


Roman habit, with a laurel on his head, and a 
truncheon in his hand ; and, approaching her, 
commands three of his attendants to deſcend to 
her relief; the firſt repreſents the ſciences, with 
a winged head and circle of naked boys dancing 
thereon, and holding Nature in her hand with 
her numerous breaſts ready to give aſſiſtance to 
all; the ſecond is Architecture, with a plan in 
one hand, and a ſquare and pair of com- 


paſſes in the other; and the third is Liberty, 
waving a hat in che air, ſnewing her joy at the 
* pleaſing | 


345 fieps, each ten inche; | 
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.* membrance of the moſt dread 
this proteſfant city, begun and carried on by 
the treachery and malice of the popiſh fac- 
tion, in the beginning of September, in the 
Fear of our Lord 1660, in order to the carry- 
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leafing proſpect of the city's ſpeedy recovery. 
Behind te Lug Hands bis brother the duke of 
York, with a garland 1n one hand to crown the 
tiling city, and a fword-in the other for her de- 
fence. And the two figures behind are Juſtice 
and Fortitude; the former with a coronet, and 
the latter with a reined lion; and under the 
royal pavement, in a vault, lieth Envy knawing 
a heart, and inceſſantly emitting peſtiferous 
fumes from her envenomed mouth. And jn the 
upper part of the plinth the reconſtruction of 
the city is repreſented by builders and labour- 
ers at work. upon houſes ee 
On the north fide of the pedeſtal is a Latin 
inſcription, giving an. account of the fire of 
London, its riſe, progreſs, and the amazing de- 
vaſtation made by it. 2 
On the South fide is a Latin inſcription, ſpe- 
kifying the , gracious, prudent, and vigorons 
meaſures taken by the king and parliament for 
reſtoring the city with greater beauty, magni- 
ficence, and convenience ; and for preyenting 
the like conflagration for the future. 

The inſcription on the Eaſt fide contains the 
names of the lord-mayors, from the time it was 


begun till it was finiſhed. 


ound the monument is this inſcription : 
This pillar was ſet up. i poet re- 
ul burning of 


ing on their horrid plot for extirpating the 
rim — — — 
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The Roral ExcHance. 


IIS is the meeting. place of the merchants 
of this great "metropolis, It was origi- 
na called the Burſe, and was built of brick in 
year 1567, at the expence of Sir Thomas 
Gref am, a merchant of this the cit 
purchaſing the ground on Which i ands ; ; and, 
in 1570, was, by command, and in the teſenet 
We queen Elizabeth, proclaimed the Royal Ex- 
. 7 5 by heratd, with found of trutmpet. 
. at ſtructure being deſtroyed by the fire of 
i Eder in 1566, it was rebuilt of Portland 
dee and ruſtic Work, in a much more magni- 
| 172 manner, as it how ftands, at the expenct 
| 42 0001. and is the fineſt and ſtrongeſt fa- 
g bike of che kind in Europe. 
qr 11 19 firſt ſtone of this building was laid by 
. * 9 II. . und the whole was 
| niſhed in 1669, It ſtands upon a plat of ground 


A 233 fert in TOs, 24 141 feet in bre lb, ih. 
Ws cloſing an area 144 fee b And 117 broad, 
and regitlar ſtone 


61 ſurrounded With a TOY 
1 building g. wrought in ruſtic, 
It has two fronts, North and South, each of 
which 1 is 2 piazza; and in the center are the 
entrances into the area, under an extreme 
Tofty and noble arch. "The South front in | 
_ Cornkill is the ez on each ſide of which 
re Coriathian 4 eml-columm, n 
8 com 
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compaſs pediment; and in the intercolumina- 
tion, on each ſide, in the front next the ſtreet, 
is a niche, with the fi gures of king Charles E 
and king Charles II. 15 Roman habits, well 
executed. . Over the aperture, on the cornice 
between the two pediments, are the king's arms 

in relievo. On each ſide of this entrance is a 
range of windows, placed between demi- co- 
lumns and pilaſters of the Compoſite order, 
above which runs a baluſtrade. 

This, building is 66 feet high; and from the 
center, in the front, riſes a lanthorn and turret 
178 feet high, on the top of which is a fane of 

ſhed braſs, made in the ſhape of a graſs- 
a. „ the creſt of Sir Thomas Gretham's 
—. 4 "And in the turret is a good clock, with 
four dials, which is well en every day . 
ſo as to become a ſtandard of time to all the 
mercantile part of the town; and it goes with - 
chimes at three, fix, nine, ind twelve o clock, 
playing upon twelve bells. 

The north front in Threadneedle · ſtreet is 
adorned with pilaſters of the Compoſite order, 
but has neither columns nor ſtatues on the ou 
ſide; and, inſtead of the two compaſs p 
ments, has a triangular one. 

Above the arches of this quadrangular piazza 
13. an entablature, with curious enrichments; 
and on the cornice a range A wich 3 
entablature extending round, and a com 5 
pediment in the midd its of the cornice of each of 
the four ſides. Under the pediment, on the 
North kde, are the 8 arms; on the South, 


the city's arms; 9 Eaſt, Sir Thomas 
Greſham's 
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Greſham's arms; and on the Weſt, the Mercer 
arms, with their reſpective enrichmerits. 
In theſe intercolumns are twenty-four niches, 
twenty of which are filled with the ſtatues of 
the kings and queens of England, ſtanding erect 
in their royal robes, and with their regalia, ex- 
cept king Charles II. James II. and George IT. 
who are habited like the Roman emperors. 
Upon a marble pedeſtal, about eight feet 
high, in the middle of this area, is a fine ſtatue 
of king Charles II. in a Roman habit, incloſed 
with iron rails, and ſet up at the expence of the 
merchant-adventurers, in 1684. On the Weft 
fide is a Cupid reſting his right hand on a ſhield, 
with the arms of France and England quar- 
tered, holding a roſe in his left. On the North 
fide is another Cupid, ſupporting a ſhield with 
the arms of Ireland. And on the Eaſt fide, the 
arms of Scotland, with a Cupid holding a thiſtle; 
all done in relievo by that eminent ſtatuary Mr. 
Gibſon. . | 43 

The inſide of the area is ſurrounded with 


Piazzas, forming ambulatories for merchants, 


Kc. to ſhelter themſelves from the weather. 


Under theſe piazzas, within the area, are 28 
niches, which are all vacant, but that in whichSir 
Thomas Greſham's ſtatue is placed in the north- 
welt angle; and that in the ſouth-weſt, where 
the ſtatue of Sir John Barnard is placed, who 
was a worthy magiſtrate,and faithful repreſenta- 


tive of the city in parliament, 


In this area the merchants and traders meet 
between twelve at noon and three o'clock ; and 
for the more regular and ready diſpatch of 
ho buſineſs, 


/ 


b 
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buſineſs, they di (po of themſelves in ſe rats 
| mburgh-walk Eaſt-India 
walk, &c. &c. &c. | 
Within the piazzas of the two fronts are two 
ſpacious ſtair-caſes, with iron rails and black 
marble ſteps; theſe lead into a kind of gallery, 
which extends round the four ſides of the build- 
ing, and in which were about 200 ſhops ; but 
thoſe ſhops bave been long deſerted, and the 
galleries are now lett out to the Royal Exchange 
Aſſurance Office, the Merchant Seamen's Of- 
fice, the Marine Society, and to auctioneers, &. 
Under the whole area are vaults wherein the 
Eaſt. India Company depoſit their pepper. 
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Aunittanct here is by friends. 


IS manſion-houſe is built very ſubſtan- 
tially of Portland tone, upon piles. Te 
was is began in 1739, and finiſhed in 1753. The 
portico is compoſed of fix loſty fluted pillars uf 
the Corinthian order in the front; and the ſame 
order is continued in pilaſters both under the 
pediment and on each ſide. 
The baſſment ſtory is very madly, built In 
ruſtic. And in the center of this ſtosy is the 
door that leads to the kitchen and other affices. 
From the ground, on each 6de, viſes a hight 
of ſteps of very conhderable extent, leadin 
to the portico, and to the door which 1 
the apartments and offices where the jord-mayor | 


relides and buſinefs is tranfacted. 
E 3 A — 
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A ſtone baluſtrade incloſes the ſtairs, and is 
continued along the front of the portico: and 
the columns ſupport a large angular pediment, 
adorned with a very noble piece in bas relief, 
repreſenting the dignity and opulency of the 
city of London. en, 
In the center ſtands a woman, crowned with 
turrets, to repreſent the city, with her left foot 
upon the figure of envy; in her right hand ſhe 
holds a wand, and reſts her left arm upon the 
= city arms, in a large ſhield, all in alto-re- 

o. 1 

Near her, on the right, is 3 holding 
the cap of liberty on a ſhort ſtaff, like a mace, 
over his ſhoulder: and beyond is a river god, 
to repreſent the Thames, reclined and pouring 
out a ſtream of waiter from a large vaſe : and 
near him is an anchor faſtened to its cable, with 
ſhells lying on the ſhore. | 
On the left hand of London, Plenty is kneel- 


| Ing and holding out her hand in a ſupplicating 


poſture, beſeeching the city to, accept of the 
fruits of her cornucopia : and behind are two 
naked boys with bales of goods to denote com- 
merce. | t 
Beneath this portico are two ſeries of win- 
dows, extending along the whole front ; and 
above theſe is an Attic ſtory, with ſquare win- 
dows, crowned with a baluſtrade. : 
This building is an oblong. The depth is 


the long fide. There is an area in the middle: 


at the South end of which is an Egyptian hall 
the length of the whole front, very high, and 
defigned for public entertainments. And to 


[4] 
make it regular in flank, a ſimilar building is 
raiſed on the front, which is the upper part of a 


dancing gallery. | 

Near the ends at each fide is a window of 
extraordinary height, between coupled Corin- 
thian pilaſters, extending to the top of the At- 
tic ſtory. All the apartments are extremely 


noble; and the offices are made as grand and 
convenient as the dignity and buſineſs of the 


city can require. 
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St. STEPHEN's CHURCH, WALLBROOK. 


HIS church is open on Sunday twice 2 
1 day, and on Wedneſday and Friday 
Mornings. N 
It is ſituated at the north-eaſt angle of Wall · 
brook, and not above 20 feet from the ſouth 
end of the Manhon-houſe. 5 
This ſtructure was built by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, and is not only ſaid to be his maſter- 
piece, but all that view it agree that Italy can- 
not produce a modern ſtructure equal to it in 
taſte, proportion, elegance, and beauty. 
The ſteeple riſes ſquare to a confiderable 
height, and is then ſurrounded with a baluſtrade; 
within which riſes a very light and elegant 
tower in two ſtages, the firſt adorned with Co. 
rinthian, and the ſecond with Compoſite co- 
lumns, and covered with a dome; from which 
riſes the vane. The outſide of this church is 
plain and void of ornament; but in the center 
of the roof is a large dome, 
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The principal beauties of this ſo much ad- 
mired church are on the inſide of it.— The 
dome, which 1s ſpacious and noble, is fincly pro- 


portioned to the church, and divided into ſmall 


compartments, decorated with great elegance 
and crowned with a lanthorn: and the roof, alſo 
divided into compartments, is ſupported by very 
noble Corinthian columns, raiſed on their pe- 
deſtals. 

This charch has three ifles and a croſs iſle; ; 
is 75 feet Jong, 36 feet broad, 34 feet high to 
the roof, and 58 feet to the lanthorn. 

On the fides under the lower roofs are only 
circular windows: but thoſe which enlighten 
the upper roof are ſmall arched ones; and at 
the Eaſt end are three very noble arched win- 
dows. 


Of Lonpon STORE. 


GAINST the South wall of St. Swithin's 
church, in Canon-ſtreet, is placed Lon- 

don Stone (the fight of which is not worth any 
extraordinary trouble). It is encloſed in a ſtone 
caſe. Its origin is not certain, Moſt authori- 
ties give it a Roman erection, and place it in the 
center of that city burnt by Boadicea, and to 
ſerve for the place from whence the Romans 
meaſured the miles in their roads, which pro- 
ceeded ſtom London to their different ſtations 


throughout the n 
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GoiLÞHatLl, in New King-ſtreet, Cheapſide. 


1 ** hall is open almoſt every day. There 
was a ſtately hall built here about the year 
1411, which being much damaged by the un- 
happy conflagration in 1666, it was thought fit 
to demoliſh it entirely; and the preſent ediſice 
was built and extremely well beautified in 1669. 
This hall is 15 3 feet long, 48 broad, and 35 
feer high to the roof. 1 
The portico is adorned with a ſtately Gothic 
frontiſpiece, enriched with the king's arms, &C. 
Having entered the portico, the firſt thing 
worth your attention is the balcony, over a 
flight of nine or ten ſteps leading to the mayor's 
court, in the front of which is a fine clock 
and dial, in a curious frame of oak: the car- 
vings are, at the four corners the four cardinal 
virtues,” and on the top, Time, with a cock on 
each fide of him. Above this are the figures 
of Moſes and Aaron; on the ſides beneath, the 
four cardinal virtues ; and below are depicted 
the arms of the 24 companies. On each fide of 
the balcony is a giant of an enormous fize; the 
one holding a pole-axe, the'other, an balbert, 
ſuppoſed to be an ancient Briton and a Saxon. 
Round the hall are colours and ftandards ta- 


ken from the French, &c. | 


The roof is flat, divided into pannels; the 
walls on the North and South ſides are adorned 
with four Gothic demi-pillars, painted white, 
and veined with blue, and the capitals gilt with 
gold; upon which are the royal arms, and —_ 
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of Edward the Confeſſor. In many places aue 
the royal arms: on the South-eaſtward pillar 
is the arms of London, and Weſtward are the 
arms of the twelve companies. | | 

At the Eaſt end are the portraitures of their 
late majeſties king George II. and queen Caro- 
line: cloſe by the firſt is the picture of queen 
Anne, at the foot of an anabathrum, under a 
rich canopy ; by the latter, his majeſty king 
George I. And at the ſame end, but, on the 
North and South fides, the pictures of kin 
William III. and queen Mary, fronting — 
other. 
The intercolumns are painted in imitation of 

yry, and embelliſhed with the pictures, in 

proportion, of 19 judges, who determined 

differences between landlord and tenant in re- 
building the city after the dreadful fire in 1666, 
without the expence of law-ſuits ; in gratitude 
for thoſe fignal ſervices, their pictures were put 
up in the Guildhall. On the South ſide are 


eight, on the North fide eight, and on the Weſt 


end three; to which the city have lately added 
the picture, in full proportion, of lord chief 
juſtice Pratt, in grateful remembrance of that 
gentleman's uprightneſs, firmneſs, and conduct 
in the cauſe of 2 which has deſervedly 
given him a place with thoſe worthy men, who 
ſtept forth in the utmoſt danger to defend the 
weak from oppreſſion, and to ſave mankind 


from ruin. He is now Lord Camden, and Lord 

High Chancellor of England. | 

In the lord mayor's court, which is adorned 

with fleak-ftones and gildings, and alſo the 

figures of the four cardinal virtues, are the por- 
traits 
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traits of four other judges, in full proportion. 
This court is called the council chamber, and is 
well worth your obſervation. . 

In this hall are kept the court of common- 
council; the lord mayor and aldermetrs court; 
the court of huſtings; the court of orphans; the 
two courts of the ſheriffs ; the court of ward- 
more ; the court of hall-mote; the court of re- 

veſts, and the chamberlain's court. This hall 
is uſed for feafting our kings, queens, and other 
potentates, foreign miniſters, &c. for chuſing the 
city officers, and members of parliament, it be- 


ing capacious enough to contain 7000 perſons, 


And here the lotteries are drawn. 


St. Pavr's old Cathedral. 
T was originally founded in the year 6ro, 


place where, in the time of the Romans, a tem- 
ple ſtood that was dedicated to Diana. In 675, 


Erkinwald, biſhop of London, repaired arid 


beutified the ancient edifice, augmented its re- 
venues, and procured certain privileges from the 
pope in its favour. It received endowments 
and benefactions from king Athelſton, Edpar, 
and Egleflede his wife, and Edward the Con- 
feſſor. In the reign of William the Conqueror, 
1086, it was conſumed by fire; but on its/foun- 
dation there aroſe a magnificent ſtructure; which 
building was not compleatly finiſtted till the 
reign of Henry III. 1240. iS IT, 1990 
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by Ethelbert, a Saxon prince, on or near a 
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In the reign of Henry VI. 1444, the timber 
work of the ſteeple was fired by lightning, and 
not thoroughly repaired till 1462. About 156; 
the ſteeple was again on fire, which burat for 
four hours, conſuming the ſpire, the upper roof 
of the church and iſles, all the rafters, and 
whatever elſe was combuſtible: this was thought 
to have been occaſioned by lightning, but an 
old plumber, confeſſed, at his death, it was 
through his negligence; he went to din- 
ner, and left a pan of coals, with other fuel, 
burning in the ſteeple, which took hold of the 
dry timber in the ſpire, and, before his return, 
got too much head for him to ſtop its ſpread- 
ing. A general repair of the whole building 
was now found to be abſolutely neceſſary; for 
the defraying the expence of which there was 2 
conſiderable contribution among perſons of 
great rank ; but this repair was never carried 
into execution till the reign of Charles I. 1633, 
when Inigo Jones, an able architect, after nine 
years uncommon diligence, perfectly finiſhed 
the work, except the ſteeple, deſigned to be 
pulled down and rebuilt. Preſently after, the 
flames of civil war broke out, when this church 
was every way profaned and abuſed; the 
body converted into ſaw-pits, and the ſtalls, or- 
gan, loft, &c. were demoliſhed : a conſiderable 
ſum was raiſed by contribution to repair the 
damage, which work was in hand when the 
. dreadful fire of London, in 1666, entirely con- 
ſumed the whole firufture. 
- ,, This'cathedral was 690 feet long, and 139 
feet broad; the height of the roof, at the welt 


palt, | 
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10 feet; at the eaſt, only 88 feet; and 
the body, 150 feet: the height to the eroſs was 


about 520 feet. It ſtood on three acres and a 
half, one rood and a half, and fix perches of 
ground. | | 

The ornaments of this cathedral were re- 
markably grand. 

Beneath this cathedral was a pariſh church, 
called St. Faith; but it is not remembered to 
have had divine worſhip performed in it, but by 
chauntry prieſts, for the ſouls of thoſe bodies 
therein depoſited, who were perſons of note. 

After the fire of London, all this old build- 
ing, together with St, Faith's, were entirely 
razed tothe ground, and the foundation cleared. 


_ Of the preſent Cathedral. 


A reſolution being taken to build a new ca- 
thedral, which ſhould equal, if not exceed the 
magnificence and. ſplendor of the old fabric, Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren was ordered to prepare a de- 
fizn, and cauſe a model thereof to be made as a 
rule and direction for the whole work. To 
raiſe. a fund ſufficient to carry the work into 
execution, the chamber of London was made 
an office for the receipt of contributions to de- 
ſray the expence; into which, in ten years only, 
was paid the ſum of 1 26, ooo l. king Charles II. 
generouſly giving 10c0l. a year out of his 
privy. purſe, beſides a new duty on coals, which 
produced gocol. a year, over and above all 
other grants in its favour; ſo that the legacies, 
ſubſcriptions, & c. continually coming in, amount- 
e to more money than the purpoſes Wer 
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Sir Chriſtopher exhibited ſeveral deſigus, in 
order to diſcovet what would be moſt acceptable 
to the general taſte, which among all degrees 
was magnificence and grandeur. According 
he prepared a deſign antique and well ſtudied, 


conformable to the beſt ſtile of the Greek and 


Roman architecture; which the biſhops diſap- 


proved of, as they thought it not enough in the 


cathedral faſhion. He then produced the ſchewe 
of the preſent mighty ſtructure, winch was ap- 


In digging its foundation, Sir Chriſtopher, to 
his prear mortification, in extending his lines to 
the north-eaſt, when he wanted but fix or 
ſeven feet to complete his deſign, fell upon a 
pit, where the potters of old time had taken 
their pot-earth from, and filled up the hole wich 
broken fragments of urns, vaſes, and ſuch like 
rabbiſh, This obliged him to dig through the 
fand, to the depth of 40 feet at leaſt, to the folid 
earth : he therefore funk à pit 18 feet wide, 
(though he wanted at moſt but ſeven) through 
all the ſtrata, and laid the foundations of a ſquare 
Jour of folid maſonry upon the hard fea-beach þ 

hat covered the original clay, which he raiſed 


Within 15 feet of the preſent furface, aud then 


turned a ſhort arch under ground to the level of 
the Rratam of the hard pot- earth; upon which 
arch the north-eaſt coin of the choir of St. 
Paul's now ſtands. 1 
All things being prepared, and many diff 
*culties ſurmounted, in pulling down, clearing 
"away, Kc. Sir Chriſtopher Wren laid the Ari 
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fone on dhe 21ſt day of June, 1675, in the 
reign of Charles II. | ” | 

The foundations being laid, Portland flone 
was made choice of to complete the ſuperſtruc- 
ture, as thoſe from thence were of the largeſt 
ſcantlings ; yet theſe could not be preſum 

on for columns exceeding four feet in di- 
ameter: this determined Sir Chriftopher to make 
choice of two orders, inſtead of one and an attic 
ſtory, as St. Peter's at Rome, in order to pre- 
ferve the juſt proportions of his cornice, other- 
wiſe the fabric would have fallen ſhort of its 
intended height. On theſe principles therefore 


he 40k and raiſed the lofty edifice we 


now fee. 

The lower diviſion of the building is adorned 
with 2 range of double pilaſters, with their en- 
tablatures of the Corinthian order ; and as ma- 
ny of the Compoſite, or Roman order, orna- 


ment the upper. : | 
The ſpaces between the arches of the win- 


dows, and the architrave of the lower order, 


are filled with great variety of curious enrich- 
ments; as are thoſe likewiſe above.  _. 
On the weſt front is erected a moſt magni 
cent portico, graced with two ſtately turrets and 
2 pediment, enriched with ſculpture, 3 
The columns of this portico are doubled; 
two columns are brought nearer together to 
wake greater intercolumns alternately, and to 
we a proper ſpace to three doors; the two ſide- 
4 daily uſe, and the middle for folem- 
ities : the columns are widened to make a free 
and commodious paſſage to each, which is 
| F 2 grace- 
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2 done by placing the pillars alternate 
y wide and cloſe. 
The entrance to the north and ſouth is like- 
wiſe by two magnificent porticos. 
The eaſt end is beautified by a noble piece of 
carving, in honour of king William III. 
_ Over all is a dome, terminated by a lantern, 
ball. and croſs. | 
The pilaſters of the outfide are doubled, 
which ſerve as buttreſſes, and give ſpace to large 
windows between; they alſo adjuſt the arcades 
within, and regulate the roof. 
This cathedral is built in form of a croſs, 
The dimenſions from eaſt to weſt, within the 
walls, are 500 feet; from north to ſouth, with- 
in the doors of the porticos, 223 feet; the 
' breadth, at the entrance, 100 feet; its circuit, 
2292 feet; its height within, 110 feet; to the 
upper gallery, 266 feet; to the top of the croſs, 
64 feet; from the level of the ground to the 
top, 440 feet; the diameter of the dome is 108 
feet, of the ball 6 feet; the diameter of the 
columns of the porticos, 4 feet; their height, 
8 feet. To the top of the weſt pediment, un- 
der the figure of St. Paul, is 120 feet. The 
height of the towers, at the weſt front, is 280 
feet. The length of the minute-hand, on the 
dial, 8 feet; of the hour hand, 5 feet 5 inches; 
of the hour figures, 2 feet 7 inches. | 
The whole cathedral ſtands on two acres, 16 
ches, 23 yards, and one foot of ground. 
This vaſt fabric is ſurrounded with about 
2500 ftrong iron paliſados; and in the area of 
"the grand weſt front, on a pedeſtal, ſtands a 
* N Rate 
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ftatue of queen Anne: the figures on the baſe 
repreſent Britannia, with her ſpear ; Gallia, 
with a crown on her lap; Hibernia, with her 
harp ; and America, with her bow: the work- 
manſhip of the ingenious Mr. Hill, who was 
chiefly employed in all the decorations. B 
this gentleman were performed thoſe fine. ſta- 
tues and car vings that add ſuch ſpirit and beauty 
ta the whole: the lively repreſentation of St. 
Paul's converſion, carved in relief on the pedi- 
ment of the principal front ; the majeſtic figure 
of St. Paul, on the apex of the pediment, with 
St. Peter on his right, and St. James on his left; 
the four evangeliſts, with their proper emblems, 
on the front of the towers.—St, Matthew is 
diſtinguiſhed by an angel, St, Mark by a lion, 
St. Luke by an ox, and St. John by an eagle. 
On the pediment, over the north portico, the 
royal arms with the regalia, ſupported by angels, 
with the ſtatues of five of the apoſtles. On the 
pediment over the ſouth portico, a phœnix riſin 
out of the flames, with the word aEsURGAM un- 
derneath it: This device perhaps had its origin 
from the following incident: Sir Chriſtopher , 
having fixed upon the place for the center of 
the great dome, a labourer was ordered to bring 
him a flat ſtone from among the rubbiſh, to 
leave as a mark of direction to the maſons ; the 
firſt the fellow came at happened to be a grave- 
ſtone, with nothing remaining of the inſcription - 
but the word gzsURzGAM: which was remarked 
by the architect as a favourable omen. O 
this fide of the building are five ſtatues, which 
take their fituation from that of St. Andrew on 
the apex of the pediment juſt mentioned, 
F 3 The 
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The-bigheſt or laſt ſtone, on the top of the 
lantern, was laid by Ch riſlopher Wren, the ſur. 
veyor's ſon, in the reign of queen Anne; 1710, 
in the preſence of Mr. Strong, the principal 
maſon, and others chiefly employed in the ex- 
. ecution of the work. 

Thus in 35 years was this mighty fabrick; 
lofty enough to be ſeen at ſea eaſtward, and at 
Windfor weſtward, begun and finiſhed by one 
architect, one principal maſon, and under one 
biſhop of London, Dr. Henry Compton : the 
charge was ſupported chiefly by a ſmall and 
eaſy impoſition on ſea coal. 

Within this cathedral are three iſles. The 
vault js hemiſpherical, conſiſting of 24 cupolas, 
cut off ſemicircular, with ſegments to join to the 
great arches one way, and the other way they are 
cut acroſs with eliptical cylinders, to let in the 
upper lights of the nave; but in the iſles the 
leſſer cupolas are cut both ways in ſemicircular 
ſections, and altogether make a graceful geome- 
trical form, diſtinguiſhed with circular wreaths, 
which is the horizontal ſection of the cupola: 
the arches and wreaths are of ſtone, carved; 
the ſpandrels between are of ſound brick, in- 
veſted with ſtucco of cockle ſhell lime, which 
becomes as hard as Portland ſtone; and which, 
having large planes between the ſtone ribs, are 
capable of further ornaments of painting, if re- 
quired. Beſides theſe 24 cupolas, there is a 
half-cupola at the eaſt, and the great cupola of 


108 feet diameter in the middle of the croſling 


of the great iſles; it is extant out of the wall, 
and is very lightſome by = windows of the 


upper 
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upper order, which ſtrike down the light thro? 
the great colonade that encircles the dome with- 
out, and ſerves for the butment of the dome, 
which is brick, of two bricks thick; but as it 
riſes every way five feet high, has a courſe of 
excellent brick of 18 inches long bending thro” 
the whole thicknefs ; and to make it ſtill more 
ſecure, it is ſurrounded with a vaſt chain of 
iron, ſtrongly linked together at every ten feet: 
this chain is let into a channel cut into the 
bandage of Portland ſtone, and defended from 
the weather by flling the groove with lead. 
Over the firſt cupola is raiſed another ſtructure 
of a cone of bricks, ſo built as to ſupport a ſtone 
lantern of an elegant figure, and ending in or- 
naments of copper, gilt: the whole church 
above the vaulting being covered with a ſub- 
ſtantial oaken roof and lead, ſo this cone is 
covered and hid out of fight by another cu- 
pola of timber and lead; between which and 
the cone are eaſy ſtairs which aſcend to the lan- 
tern: the contrivance here is aftomſhing. The 
light ta theſe fairs is from the lantern above, 
and round the pedeſtal of the ſame. 

The infide of the cupola is painted and rich- 


ly decorated, by that eminent Engliſh artiſt Sir 


James 'Thornhill, who in eight compartments 
has repreſented the principal paſſages in the 
hiſtory of St. Paul's life; namely, his con- 
verſion ; his puniſhing Elymas the forcerer with 
blindnefs ; his preaching at Athens; his curing 
the poor cripple at Lyſtra, and the reverence 
there paid him by the prieſts of Jupiter as a god; 
his converſion of the goaler ; his preaching at 


Epheſus, 
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Epheſus, and the barping the magic books in 
_ conſequence of the miracles he there wrought; 
his trial before Agrippa ; his ſhipwreck on the 
iſland of Melita, or Malta; and his miracle gf 
the viper. ; ws 

Beſides the choir, the'ſtalls of which are very 
beautifully carved, and the other ornaments of 
equal workmanſhip, there is a morning- prayer 
chapel, where divine ſervice is performed every 
day, Sundays excepted ; and oppoſite it, the 
Conſiſtory, each of which has a magnificent 
ſcreen of carved wainſcot, and has been greatly 
admired by the curious, as has the carving gf 
the ſtately figures that adorn the organ-calſe. 

In the center of the croſs - iſle, where is fixed 
a braſs plate, you have a full view of the cupola 
or dome, and of the whiſpering- gallery. | 

The choir, the ifles on each He of it, and 
the organ, are incloſed with beautiful iron rails 
and gates. 

The organ- gallery is ſupported with Corin- 
thian columns of blue and white marble. The 
choir has on each fide 30 ſtalls, beſides the bi- 
ſhop's throne on the ſouth fide, and on the north, 
the lord-mayor's.— The reader's desk is in- 
cloſed with very fine braſs rails, gilt, in which 
is a gilt braſs pillar, ſupporting an eagle of 
braſs, gilt, which holds the book on its back 
and expanded wings. — The altar-piece is 
adorned. with four noble fluted pilaſters, paint - 
ed and veined with gold, in imitation of lapis 
lazuli ; and their capitals are double gilt.—In 
the intercolumniations are 21 pannels of figured 
crimſon yelvet, 


All 
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All the floor of the church and choir to the 
altar rails is paved with marble; the altar is 
paved with porphyry, poliſhed, and laid in ſe- 
veral geometrical figures. | 
This grand cathedral, thus finiſhed, is un- 
doubtedly one of the moſt magnificent modern 
buildings in Europe ; and we will venture to 
conclude, that for loftineſs and grandeur, beau- 
ty in perſpective, truth and firmneſs in building, 
taſte in deſign, harmony of parts, and conve- 
nience for the ſolemn celebration of divine 
" worſhip, there neither is, nor ever was, ſo per- 
fect a building, begun and finiſhed under the 
ſole direction, of ane man, in the univerſe. 
The colours hanging in the body of the ca- 
' thedral, over the weſtern entrance, were taken 
from the French at Louisbourg in 1758. They 
conſiſt of an attillery-ſtandard, white and gold; 
one pair of Spaniſh ragged ſtaves; one pair of 
Swiſs enſign- colours, green and white; two 
pair of enſign colours, blue and white; and two 
ſtaves without colours. 


Of the CurxtosrT1Es which rangers pay to fee. 
Of the GoLden-GALLERY, price 2d. each perſon. 


Entring at the ſouth door, on your left hand 
are the ſtairs by which you aſcend the cupola, 
Which lead to this gallery by 534 ſteps, 260 of 
which are ſo eaſy that a child may aſcend them; 
but thoſe above are unpleaſant, and in ſome 
— exceeding dark, particularly between the 
rick cone and che outer caſe of the dome; = 
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what ligbt you have affords you an amazing 

oof of the architect's wonderful contrivance. 

rom this gallery you have a fine proſpect of 
the river, city, and country round, which in a 
clear day diſcovers a pleaſing variety, with 
which many remain fatizhed, and never attempt 
to go any higher, 


Of the WH1SPERING-GALLERY, price tworpence 
| | each per ſon. | h 


I0o this gallery you will be invited in your 
deſcent : from hence you have the moſt advan- 
tageous view of the fine paintings in the cupola; 
there is an eaſy aſcent to this gallery for per- 
ſons of note, by a moſt beautiful flight of ſtairs, 
not to be exceeded: here ſounds are enlarged 
to an amazing degree; the ſhutting of the door 
ſeems as loud as thunder at a diſtance ; the leaſt 
.. whiſper is heard round the whole circumference, 
even the ticking of a watch; and one perſon 
ſpeaking againſt the wall, on this fide, appears 
to be preſent to another on the other fide, 
though the diſtance between them is no leſs 
than 143 feet. | a 


Of the LinzAxr, price tauo- pence each perſon. 


The flooring whereof is indeed the greateſt 
curioſity in it, which is moſt artfully inlaid 
without either nails or pegs, like the framing of 
a billiard-table; the books are neither numer- 
ous nor valuable; but the wainſcotting, and 
caſes for their reception, want neither elegance 
nor convenience. There is here a fine painting 


EW 1 
4 of biſhop Compton, under whom the cathedraf 


was built. 


Of Si- Chriſtopher Wren s fir} MopzlL for 
et | -  #milding this Cathedral, priet ad. each perfor. 


It is a miſtake that this model wastaken from 

St. Peter's at Rome; it was his own invention, 
laboured with much ſtudy, and, as he thought, 
finiſhed with good ſuccefſs. T his deſign, which 
Is of one ae only, the Corinthian, like St. 
Peter's at ome, the ſurveyor ſet a higher va- 
lue upon than any he drew; bat it was not ap- 
roved of by the biſhops. Pity it is that ſo va- 
ble a fragment of the utmoſt exertion of this 
great man's genius ſhould be ſuffered to run to 


ecay. 


9 


Of the Gx RAT BELL, price 2 d. each perfor; 2 


This is in the ſouth tower, and weighs 84 
hundred weight. On this bell the hammer of 
the great clock ſtrikes the hour; and on the 
leſſer bell the quarters are ſtruck. The ſound 
of both are ſo exceſſive loud; that tender ears 
are much affected if either happens to ſtrike 
while near them. The: ſound of the great bell 
is ſaid r 
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Of the GEOMETRY n price 24 Wy" — 


This is the aſt curioſity ſhewn; - It is a light 
„r 
trive i 


1 
trived, as to hang, as it were, together, without 
any viſible ſupport. 


The whole expence of erecting this ſuperb 
edifice amounted to the ſum of 736,752 l. 28. 3d. 


* * 
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** Sarmon's ROYAL Wax-Work, near „Fen- 
40. Pe. bar, price 15, each perſon. 


_ I'S is a place much reſorted to, the | 


- figures being finiſhed in a maſterly and 
elegant manner. They are placed in four 


rooms. 
In the fot Room 


Is a beautiful rock, enriched with pearls, co- 

ral, and rich ſtones. It contains fix caves, out 
of which you fee hermits moving, mermaids 
waving, Peter the wild boy, the Britiſh giant, 
or king Arthur of the round table, with his 
queen, whoſe bodies were ſound entire 400 years 


after they had been buried. 


A Dutch chriſtening. 
The Cherokee king, with hie two chigfs 
The fair - princeſs Andromeda, who was 


- chained to a rock, to be devoured * a ſea- 
monſter. 


King Henry VIII. introducing to court Anna 


| Bullen, to the great diſlike of queen Katherine 


and cardinal Wolſey. 


25 = To the ficond Room.” 
The happy union of the red roſe and * 


white roſe, in the marriage ä _ 
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with the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter to Ed- 
ward IV. of the houſe of Vork; with the buſt 
of his late majeſty king George II. Alſo many 
figures of various ſorts. 4 TV” 


In * third Aen. 


Margaret counteſs of Hannenburgh, who was 
delivered of 365 children at a birth, occaſioned 
by a raſh wiſh of a poor beggar woman. 

Marc Antony and Cleopatra, with their two 
twin children ' weeping over them, with their 
proper attendants. | 
The brave Charactacus, prince of South 
Wales, who, to redeem his' country from the 
bondage of the Romans, withſtood a mighty 

army; being overcome, was led in triumph to 


»— * 


Rome. ‚ 

The chaſte nuns of Collingham, who ſlit up 
their noſes and upper lips to preſerve their vir- 
gin vow, when the Danes invaded this land. 
A fine repreſentation of his majeſty king 
Charles the firſt, giving his blefling to his three 
children, the lady Elizabeth, the duke of York, 
and the duke of Glouceſter, the day before his 
execution. % A 9114 *** 

Alſo Mary queen of Scots, with her ſon king 
James the firſt, crowned at four years of age; 
and the queen of Bohemia, ſiſter to king 
Charles, with their proper attendants. 

A preſs of his moſt excellent majeſty king 
George III. with his royal conſort queen Char- 

lotte, dreſſed in their coronation 10bes.;; with 

the ladies in waiting, and their guards. 


G e 
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In the fourth Room. 
The magnificent tent of king Darins, that 
was taken by Alexander the Great ; wherein is 
to be ſeen his mother, his queen and two 
daughters, with the little prince his ſon, and all 
their attendants. 
Queen Elizabeth, with lady Margaret Ruſſel, 
who pricked her finger and bled to death. 
Campbell the dumb fortune-teller, with an 
old = and her ſweetheart. With ſeveral 
other hiſtories. 
As there is every year ſome addition to this col- 


leftion, our Readers may depend on having it 
inſerted in this Guips the frf . 


_ 


_ — 
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Of RixcrsTROW's Wax-Wons, Gr. at No. 
197, near Temple-bar. 


bs are repoſited in two rooms. If 
; you fee both, the prier i 12. 6d. Amit 
only one, it is 28. ench perſon. | 

Firſt, among other things, are, 

1. The Ooloſſus. | 

2. The Norfolk dwarf. 

on 430 A rhinoceros. 


= A Solondondd val „ att) 
Py rs 51 417 ama 
394. The bi ' wetOfebrag, ſecond ſon to 
king dr bs = Fo. 


8. Perpetual motion, or magic box. 


In 
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In the ſecond room, amongſt ather anato- 
mical objects, are, 

1. The figure of a woman ſeven months. 

b with child, in which are repreſented, thro 
arteries and veins, the circulation of the 
pa, the action of the heart and lungs in 
breathing, and how the child is nouriſhed - 
the womb: 

2. A variety of ſkeletons of the human and 
brute creation. 

3. A number of curioſities in ſpirits, amongſt 
which are fœtus's from the ſize of a fly to the 
time of delivery. 

Ladies are attended by one of their own ſex, 
who is ſkilled in midwifry. 

To ſee the electrical experiments, price 18. 
each perſon; and Mr. Rackſtrow begs leave nat 
to exhibit 'theſe experiments ta leſs than res 
owes at a time. 


Of the Baron Mus Bum. 


HIS choice and valuable collection is re- 
poſited in Montague- -houſe, Great Ruſſel-· 
ſtreet, Bloomſbury. .. 

Every perſon who has a ticket is n this 
rich repoſitory, which is obtained without much 
trouble. Fifteen are allowed to view it in ane 
company. The time allatted is twa hours. If 
any number, not exceeding fifteen, are inclined 
to ſee it, they muſt fend a 11 of their Chriſtian 
and Surnames, additions, and places of abode, 
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to the porter's lodge, in order to their being 
„ the book; in a few days the reſpec- 
tive tickets will be made out, ſpecifying the day 


and hour in which they are to come, which, on 


being ſent for, are delivered. The fewer names 
there are on a liſt, the ſooner they are likely to 
be admitted to ſee it. 

In the Britiſh Muſeum are three departments; 
one of manuſcripts, medals, and coins ; that of 
natural and artificial productions; and the de- 
partment of printed books; beſides many arti- 
cles in the hall, in the firſt room above ſtairs; 
and other places, which are not comprehended 
in any particular department. 

In the hall you will firſt take notice of ſeven 
blocks of very hard marble, of an hexangular 
form: they were brought from the Giants 
cauſeway near Coleraine in Ireland. 

Next is a ſtone, brought from the (Via Ap- 
ia) Appian road, which led from Rome to 

runduſium. | f 

Two fragments of Granite columns, (a hard 
kind of marble which does not take à good po- 
liſh) ; ſome curious pebbles, and two antique 


heads called Termini, being uſed by the Ro- 


mans as landmarks. _ 

A large piece of ſerpentine marble : it was 
called -Ophites, from its reſemblance to a ſer- 
pent's ſkin. This ſpecimen has a duſky-brown 


ground, ſtreaked with green and pale yellow. 


A fine large cubic piece of lava, iſſued from 

mount Veſuvius. | We 
In another part is a painted genealogical tree 
of a noble Venetian family. -4n 
A ſke- 


: uy 
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A ſkeleton of a unicorn fiſh. - 
Take notice of the head. of a very particular 
kind of buffalo: it is covered with long-woal, 
inſtead of hair. | | | 

The Freſco paintings on the fide of the ſtair» 
caſe are, Cæſar and his military retinue, the 
chiefs of the provinces he had in part ſubdued 
attending on him, and others on their knees, 
imploring his protection or aſſiſtance. 

n a compartment are the feaſts and ſacrifices 
of Bacchus. 

In another, the rivers Nile and Tiber are re- 
preſented by gigantic figures emblematically 
ornamented: and there are views of emblema - 
tical landſcapes at a diflance, and ſeveral fine 
pieces of architecture. | 

On the ceiling the flory of Phaeton: the 
gods are aſſembled, and the youth appears aſk- 
ing Phcebus to permit him to drive his chariot 
for a day; he conſents, and in another part is 
ſeen conducting him to the chariot : Diana is 
near them, and Juno is attended by Iris. | 

Farther on, Phaeton, with all. the ardour of 
youth, is driving the ſun's chariot, accompa» 
nied by the hours in the form of women. Time 
is repreſented by Saturn, Eternity by a woman 
holding a ſerpent, and Cybele, or the goddeſs 
of the earth, appears alſo. 

As you go up fairs, there is the buſts of Sir 
Hans Sloane, on a pedeſtal, 

In the firit room, the ſtory of Phaeton is com · 
pleated on the ceiling. The gods are aſſem- 
bled, and whilſt Jupiter is caſting bis thunder- 
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bolts at Phaeton falling from the chariot, you 
ſee Saturn, Apollo, Mars, Neptune, Juno, 
Diana, Venus, Cupid, Mercury, Minerva, and 
Bacchus, in various attitudes, and agitated by 
different paſſions. - | | 
The hiftories are ſaid to be painted by La 
Foſſe ; the flowers, and ſome of the ornamental 
parts, by Battiſte; and the architecture and 
landſcapes by Rouſſeau, whoſe portrait is ſeen 
in this room. 

Many portraits of illuſtrious perſonages hang 
up in the ſeveral departments of this Muſeum; 
they are all preſents, and continually increaſing 
in number. | Y 


This room is ſet apart for the immediate re- 


ception of preſents: it contains | 

An Egyptian mummy, which is depoſited in 
a glaſs-caſe, in one corner of the room, as its 
coffin is in the other. 

The face of the mummy is covered with a 
ilded maſk ; near its feet is a ſkull, and ſeveral 
ones, Viz. feet and hands, taken from a bro- 

ken mummy, Over its head are ſome ſmall 
earthen idols. Over the coffin is a ſquare caſe, 
in which the Egyptians placed ſome utenſils be- 
longing to the deceaſed, and depoſited it near 
the body: as alſo two models of a mummy, 
one of which they put near the coffin at the 
head, the other at the feet. | 

An urn of the Ibis, and ſeveral Egyptian idols 

in bronze, are over the mummy. I ſhall firſt 
mention Oſiris: it is the figure of a man, the 
body in the ſhape of a mummy, with a three- 

1 4 cor- 
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corner'd cap on its head, a whip in one hand, 
and a lituus (a ſtaff not unlike a crozier) in the 
other. Iſis is figured by a woman, with the in- 
fant Orus in her lap. Orus, or Harpocrates, 
their ſon, is the figure of a young man, holding 
the fore - ſinger of his left hand on his lips, to 
enforce ſilence as the greateſt mark of pru- 
dence, and a reverential awe for the divinity. 

In this room are ſome natural productions; 
as ſeveral large corals, a ſubſtance produced in 
the ſea, but in what manner is not yet deter- 
mined by the naturaliſts. 

Keratophyta, a ſpecies of coral. 

Sertularia, another ſpecies. 

Madrepora, a kind of coral, with ſmall ſtel- 
lated or radiated perforations. 

Millepora, the ſame, with round perforations. 

In one of the repoſitories is a curious large 
brainſtone, which is of the nature of coral. 

There is a waſp's neſt in one of the cabinets, 
well worth obſerving with attention. 

In ſpirits you ſee a vulture's head, ſome er⸗ | 
pents, birds, ſpiders, lizards, and other articles : 
but what muſt attra particular notice, 1s a fine | 
young flamingo, ſtuffed. 

Here is a fine jay, brought from the Eaſt 
Indies, and the back- bone of an elephant pe- 
trified. 

The ſaloon is finely e with Freſco 
paintings, conſiſting of architecture, ſtair- caſes, 
flowers, ſtatues, and other things properly ar- 
ranged. | 


115 
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The dome is ſupported by ſeveral atlantes, 

and on it is repreſented a council of the heathen 
3, | | 

In the different compartments, 

The giants are turned out of heaven. 

Mercury is ſeen ready to receive his orders, 
as meſſenger of the gods. | 

In another appears Ceres and Neptune, Pan 
and Amphitrite. 

Phaeton 1s repreſented driving the chariot 
of Pheebus, preceded by Aurora, and properly 
attended by the hours. | 

In this room, on a table, is a fine model of 
Laocoon and his two ſons, encircled with ſer- 
pents, as deſcribed by Virgil. 


The ſaloon 1s for the reception of company 


that happen to come before the hour mentioned 
in their tickets. Having viewed the articles al- 
ready mentioned, the firſt department conſiſts 
of a collection of manuſcripts, medals, and 


| coins. 4 


The firſt room contains two ſeveral collec- 
tions of manuſcripts. 

Bibliotbeca Regia MSS. Theſe manuſcripts 
are in number upwards of two thouſand vo- 
lumes. | | 

There are in this collection ſome very an- 
cient copies of the holy Scriptures, and tranſ- 
lations of them into many different Oriental 
and other languages. 

Some old and curious manuſcripts, treating 
on the ſubject of religion, and of the different 
confeſſions of faith, in various languages. 

Some 
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Some large volumes of hiſtory, finely wrote, 
and ornamented in a moſt elegant manner with 
paintings. 

A great number of manuſcripts relating to the 


hiſtory and government of the church, and other 


curious ſubjects. 

Bibliotheca Cortoniana MSS, The Cottonian 
collection of manuſcripts is alſo contained in 
this room: it is ancient and noble, conſiſting 
— original men deeds, and evidences of 
acts. 

There are many ancient copies of ſeveral 
parts of the bible. 

But what is more particularly to be admired, 
is an original of that great bulwark of our li- 
berties, the Magna Charta. 

Biblioteca Harleiana MSS, Theſe are a part 
of the Harleian manuſcripts. The room we 
are now treating of contains many curious co- 
* of the bible, and the different parts of it, 
n a variety of languages. 

Some original manuſcripts, treating of divi- 
nity and eccleſiaſtical macters ; alcorans, and 
other Turkiſh books; and a Thorah, the: five 
books of Moſes, "—_ wrote in Hebrew on a 
vellum roll, 

In thisroom is a ſeries of Engliſh medals, be- 
ginning with William Rufus, and reaching down 
to the preſent times. 

Bibliatheca Harleiana. II. This room contains 


another part of the Harleian manuſcripts, treat- 
ing chiefly of philoſophical, hiſtorical, and phi- 


lological ſubjects, in a variety of languages, 
and by many different authors. 


In 
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In this room is a ſeries of French medals, be- 
ginning with thoſe of Pharamond. 

Harleiana. III. Charte & Rotuli, This 
fourth room of the department contains the 
Harleian collection of original (or very an- 
cient and authentic copies of) charters, acts of 
parhament, deeds, warrants, rolls, and other 
inſtruments in writing, relative to a great num- 
ber of tranſactions at home and abroad. 

In the fifth room is carefully preſerved, in 
ſeveral ſmall cabinets, Sir Hans Sloane's col - 
lection of medals. Their number is ſaid to be 
upwards of twenty thouſand. 
. Bibliotheca Slaaniana MSS. The ſixth room 
contains Sir Hans Sloane's manuſcripts. They 
are a valuable collection, though not fo ancient 
as thoſe 1 have already mentioned. Their ſub- 
jects are comprehenſive, and conſequently may 
eſteemed of general uſe. There are many 
original treatiſes on philoſophy, phyſic, natural 
hiftory, and, in fine, almoſt the whole curcle of 
ſciences. | 0 | 

In this room is to be ſeen a table of the Pon- 
tifical-medals, beginning with Martin the fifth, 
(who was the firſt of the popes that ſtruck them 
good) and carried on in a chronological ſeries 
to the preſent times. MAT 

The ſecond department contains natural and 
artificial productions. | 
Culled io Slaaniana. There are many pieces of 

antiquity in this room, conſiſting of a great 
number of urns, veſſels, &c. uſed of old by dit- 
ferent nations. | 


We 


£3 ˙ om aac 


1 
We here ſind many modern articles | 
from diſtant nations, particularly from America. 
Anti ata AEgyptiace. In the repoſmories 
bearing this title are m_ great number of Egyp- 
| tian antiquities ; and firſt, ſeveral bronze f- 
of gures, ſome repreſenting Iſis with the infant 
er Orus on her lap; in others ſhe is ſtanding with 
i a variety of ſymbols. 
Here are ſome figures of Ofiris, repreſented 
n by a man with a large beard. 
. Jupiter Serapis : a figure of an old bearded - 
2 _ with a kind of 'baſket (modius) over his 
ea 
Siſtrum: a muſical inſtrument of metal, in 
form of aracker, traverſed by feveral moveatile 
bars. 
An urn, with a cover cemented to it, contain- 
ing an Ibis; its form is that of an inverted 
cone. ; 1 
A baſſo relievo in marble, repreſenting an | 
idol of Mendes in Egypt, where they formerly | 
worſhipped a goat. : 
Canopus : an alabaſter urn, ieh A cover |, 
made in form of a hawk's head, and marked | 
wirh ſeveral hieroghyphics. ; 
We find here a great number and variety of | 
{mall earthen figures; ſhaped like mummies, | 
i 


with the head of ifis, or Oſiris, ſome adorned 
with hieroglyphics, others plain. 
Several buſtos and ee incarthen | 
ware. ; 
A veſſel of white porons earth, which is fai d | 
to have a particular quality; for if yoo fill it g 
with water, and lay ſeeds of fmall- ſallet in the g 
turrows 
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Furrows of the cutſide, they will grow, and be 
ft for ule in a few days. | 
At the upper end of the table are ſeyeral 
more figures in metal of Oſiris, Iſis, Harpo- 
-crates, Egyptian prieſts, &c. 
Apis. An Egyptian god, repreſented by the 
figure of a bull. TOS 
Here are ſeveral ſmall amulets with loops to 
them, which the Egyptians wore about their 
perſons, as charms, or preſervatives againſt bad 
fortune, unforeſeen accidents, ſickneſs, &c. 
The head of Anubis, or Cynocephalus, a dog 
which in Egypt they worſhipped. 
Figures of (Ailurus) a cat, a monkey, &c. 
: ſcarabs, beetles of various ſizes, made of mar- 
ble, agate, cornelian, &c. * 
Periapta. Theſe are ſmall oblong pieces of 
enamelled earth, notched, as is in general con- 
jectured, to mark the riſing and falling of the 
water of the Nile. let Gar 
Alſo a eylinder, and ſome pebbles curioufy 
marked with hieroglyphics and figures. 
And ſome Phcenician ſeals, - 
 Antiquitates Hetruſce, The four repoſitories 
under this title contain Hetruſcan antiquities. 
They were a nation that formerly flouriſhed in 
that part of Italy now called Tuſcany. 
. . Furſt to be remarked are ſome bronzes; as a 
figure of Mars, the god of war ; a Deus Aver- 
- Tuncns, the god who preſided over the common 
ſewers ; a head of Proſerpine, &c. * 
A great number of veſſels of different forms, 
made of a kind of fine pale red earth; ſome of 
them plain, but elegantly varniſhed ; others 
$ 22 gs painted | 
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painted with figures, letters, and various orna- 
ments. Theſe veſſels conſiſt of amphoras, or 
vaſes with two handles, and covers to them ve- 
ry curiouſly painted and ornamented. 

Some bottles of a larger lize than the ampho- 
ras, but for the ſame uſe. | | 

And ſome much ſmaller, uſed for libations. 

Jars with triangular mouths, intended to 
water on the hands of the prieſts, or for liba- 
tions in their ſacrifices, 

Many pateras, diſhes, of.various ſhapes and 
ſizes; ſome of them have pedeſtals. | 
Cups for containing the great variety of pre- 
cious ointments that were formerly in uſe. 

Some pateras very large, and ornamented 

with figures and Hetruſcan letters. 
Take particular notice of ſome urns of plain 
alabaſter, and others very large, but ornamented 
with the ſame kind of figures and inſcriptions 
as the large pateras juſt aboyementioned. The 
letters do not agree with any alphabet now in 
uſe, or known. | 

Antiquitates Romance. The next ſix partitions 
are filled with Roman antiquities, and conſiſt of 


ſeveral ancient figures, buſtos and baſſo relievos 


of various kinds, and other curious articles. 
Firſt, the copy of an antique piece of iculpture, 


made to perpetuate the memory of a ſlave that 
diſcovered a dangerous conſpiracy againſt Rome, 


whilſt grinding his kniſe. by 
Some wreſtlers in ſtucco. 7 
Lucina the goddeſs of childbirth, ZEſculapius 
the god of phyfic, ſome veſtals and ſacrificing 
veſſels in marble, and many marble heads, par- 
„ a H ; 0 | 4 ticulacly 
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ticularly of the r Adrian, Hercules, 
Plato the philoſopher, Juno, and others. 
Here are ſeveral bronze figures, as of Venus, 


Cupid, Hercules, Mars, &c. &c. 


n bronze are alſo the heads of Juno, Diana, 
Apollo, Mercury, Minotaurus, Faunus, &c. 

Next are ſome uncommon maſks, various vo- 
taries or oblations, models of eircuſes, the places 
where they exhibited their public games; and 
ſeveral pieces of ſtones, bricks, and earthen 
pipes, dug out of the ruins of the ancient Ro- 
man buildings, aqueducts, &c. 

Saerificing in/iruments. Under this head are a 
variety of 6 odd-fancied metal lamps ; ſome like 
animals; others, monſters as have not their 
likeneſs in nature, 

A ſacrificing knife, fimpulums, chalices, la- 
dles, and other inſtruments of brafs, uſed by the 
prieſts in their ſacrifices. 

We now come to a great number of Roman 
pateras, diſhes, various in form and ſize. 

Lacrymatories, Theſe were ſmall glaſs, or 
earthen bottles, chiefly in the form of . 
At the Roman funerals, the friends of t 
ceaſed uſed to fill them with their toars, and — 
poſt them with the aſnes. 

Next are a number of earthen fepalckeal 


lamps of various forms. 


We find here ſeveral (Offuaria) ſquare urns, 
with covers, and inſeriptions on them. 
And others of a more ordinary kind of Ro- 


man and Britiſh urns, wherein the ancients, af - 

ter having burnt the bodies of the deceaſed, 

"depoſited their aſhes, * burying them with the 
lamps, lacrymatories, &c. already deſcribed. 


Anti» 
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Antiquitates variæ. J. Hollis, army. dono deait. 
Under this title are preſerved a collection of an- 
tiquities of various kinds, which T. Hollis, 
eſq; gave to the Muſeum. 

I ſhall firſt mention an alabaſter round urn 
with a cover, and another of the ſame kind, but 
ſquare : theſe were for the purpole of depoſiting 
aſhes. 

We here find ſeveral bronze figures of Egyp- 
tian idols, prieſts, &c. 

A Typhon, Hercules, Mercury, Silenus, &c. 
and ſome more Hetruſcan veſlcls. 

Several figures of Roman gods, heroes, ge- 
nerals, and diers. 

Some marble buſtos of Janus, Bifrons, Her- 
cules, Balbinus, Lucina, and Diana. 

Here are ſome large earthen jars, (Gutti) 
Fhbich the ancients uſed for philtration of liquids, 

American idols, Thele are the chief contents 
of the remaining repoſitories. The idols are 
made of earth, —— either burnt or hardened in 
the ſun. 

Next is a Japoneſe paged, a model of a tem- 
ple with an idol in it. 

Here are ſome ſtone or earthen bottles inclo- 
{ed in caſes of wicker-work, made of cane or 
ruſhes, contrived in ſuch a manner, that they 
may be {wung with violence in the hand. 

Several kinds of Indian pots are next in 
courſe, and a variety of other articles by them 
applied to domeſtic uſes. 

A neſt of baſkets made of the bark of a tree, 


and edged with porcupines quills, dyed of va- 
H 2 riqus 
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 rious colours; and ſome large baſons and ewers, 
of a pale green jaſper with black ſpots. ; 

On the fides of the room are hung up in 
frames ſeveral pieces of ſtucco ceilings, &c. 
ſome of them brought from Nero's bath at 
Rome, others from Pompeii. 

A Bacchus of Alabalter, and two earthen. 
diſhes of Raphael's painting. 

Near the above is the ſword of ſtate of Hugh 
Lupus, firſt earl of Cheſter ; and ſome baſtina- 
does, which are inſtruments of puniſhment uſed 
by the Turks to beat the foles of the feet of of- 
fenders. 

In one of the repoſitories, near the windows, 
are ſome calumets of peace, large tobacco-pipes, 
which the Indians of North America uſe as a 
token of friendſhip. | 

Some whiſks made of an Indian cow's tail, 
and bruſhes of fibrous roots and feathers. 

A variety of - muſical inſtruments from the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies; ſome of which are 
wind inſtruments, others have ftrings : likewiſe 
drums of ſeveral kinds from China and Ame- 
rica, but more particularly ſome from Lapland. 

In the other repoſitory, near the windows, 
are a great variety of ancient mathematical in- 
ſtruments. 

On the table of Roman antiquities are ſeveral 
heads and buſtos, of which the head of Mer- 
cury, with a chain fixed to it, deſerves notice, 
Some pieces of bricks and tiles with figures 
and letters ſtamped on them. | | 
Here are diverſe other heads; ſome figures of 
animals, and heads of canes or ſticks ; and the 

— | ſpecimens 


1 
ſpecimens of the Roman fibulas, a kind of 
buckle or claſp, uſed by them to faſten their 
upper garments. 

Alſo a variety of keys of different ſorts, par- 
ticularly the ring key, which for greater ſecu- 
rity was worn on the finger ; and ſome brace- 
lets and other ornaments, &c. of metal. 

The ſtylus, which is a ſteel inſtrument, uſed 
by the Romans to write on their tablets of wax. 

Some Roman weights, and ſeveral pebbles 
with figures and inſcriptions on them. 

Various kinds of meaſures for oil, pulſe, &c. 
Teſſelæ, and parts of ancient pavement and 
Moſaic work; the dice here preſerved are found 
in great quantities in different parts of the 
world, and by ſome ſuppoſed to have been drop- 
ped by the ſoldiers of the Roman armies in 
their march from ane ſtation to another. 

Some corn brought from the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum. 

A leaf of ſilver, or amalgama, on which are 

lainly perceivable the lines and letters that 
wen been impreſſed or ſtamped on it. 

Some Turkiſh taliſmans, or charms, with 
Arabic inſcriptions, being generally a ſentence 
of the Alcoran, 

Some tahbahs or ſeals, (inſcribed with Ara- 
bic words) which the Turks uſe inſtead of 
ſigning their names. : 

Further on are ſome taliſmans and abraxas, 
a kind of ſpells or charms. Some of them are 
marked with the conſtellations ; others have the 
figures of angels, &c. 3 
H 3 A fnuff- 


. 
A ſnuff box made of the lava of mount Veſu- 
vius. | bald A815) 

A ring ſet with a tranſparent agate. 

Two pieces of ſerpentine ſtone for the lid and 
bottom of a ſnuff box, and ſome pieces of me- 
tallic cryſtal from mount Etna. 

Among ſome bronze figures brought hither 
with the Cotton library, is one particularly 
worthy of remark, the naked body being co- 
vered with a rough ſubſtance, and upon the 
whole bears a great reſemblance to the porcu- 
pine man, who ſome years ago ſhewed himſelf 
to the Royal Society. 

T. Hollis, armr, dono dedit. Some articles gi- 
ven by T. Hollis, eſq; particularly thread, 
corn, hinges, and other matters, brought from 
the ruins of Herculaneum. 

More braſs axes, heads of ſpears, wedges, 
&c. and ſome keys, bracelets, &c. 

Some articles, of which the original uſe is 
not yet with any degree of preciſion known. 

Letbeullier, dono dedit, We find here ſome 
Egyptian idols of a ſmall ſize; among them is 
a figure of Harpocrates, adorned with all the 
{ymbols he is ever repreſented with. 

In this room, over the repoſitories, are a great 


variety of modern and ancient articles, brought. 


from the ſeveral diſtant parts of the world. I 
ſhall only notice a large calabaſh (a kind of 
American vegetable) in the form of a. globe, 


Some Indian ſhields made of hides of the 


rhinoceros, or elephant. 
Many ſpecimens of hats of all fizes, and va- 
ricus materials. 


Fans 
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Fans from Japan, China, Tonquin, and other 
places; one of them is of a remarkable large 
ſize, and made of the fingle leaf of a taliput 
tree, being uſed for cooling a room. 

Here are ſome drums, targets, and a great 
number of inſtruments of war. 

A variety of American houſhold utenſils, 
made of vegetables, chiefly gourds ; and ſome 
ſnow-ſhoes and fledges uſed in the northern na- 
tions of Europe. | 

Colledtio Sloamiana. This room contains a 
collection of minerals and foſſils. 

Silices. Achates. Sardi. In the cabinet un- 
der theſe titles are many ſpecimens of flints, 
agates, and cornelians. 

At the top are ſome large pieces of chryſtal, 
brought from the Harta- foreſl in Germany, and 
other mines. | | 

Iaſpides. Jaſper, a low-prized precious ſtone. 
Heliotropium, the blood-ſtone. Ophites, the 
ſerpentine marble. The Nephritic ſtone. We 
find here many ſorts of florid jaſpers, diſtin- 
guiſhed by a great variety of colours: ſome 
have, by the hand of nature, delineated on them 
repreſentations of rivers, trees, landſcapes, ruins 
of buildings, &c. Egyptian pebbles. | 

Marmora. Alabaſtra. Under theſe titles are 
preſerved a great variety of ſpecimens of the 
ſeveral kinds of marble and alabatter. 

Spata. Setenites, In this repoſitory are ſpars 
and moon-ftones. Selenites, (which have been 
frequently called Lapides Speculares) the moon- 

Kone. Gypſum, of the ſame kind. 
ral. Chryſtals, 


Apyri. 
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Apyri. Sulphura. In this repoſitory are many 
ſpecimens of ſtones that reſiſt fire, and of the 
different kinds of ſulphurs, or inflammable mi- 

_ nerals. Apyri, opake rough ſtones. Lapis 
Ollarr, a ſoft ſtone, Mica, the glimmer. Talc, 
a ſhining ſtone. Amianthys, an opake brownith 
ſtone. Aſbeſtos, the cotton-ſtone. Ambers of 
various kinds. Bitumens, jets, and coals, and 
the Aſphaltus, or Jews pitch. Sulphurs, or 
brimſtones. | | | 

Mineralia. Metallica, In this repoſitory is 
to be ſeen a large collection of ores, from almoſt 
all the known mines in the world. 

Thoſe on the upper ſhelves, on the left-hand, 
conſiſt of lead ore; the next under them, filver 
and gold ores; and the bottom ſhelves, tin 
ores. 

On the ſhelves on the right hand are firſt the 
iron, then the copper ores. f 


The next ſhelf contains quickſilver and cin - 


nabar ores. The others are antimony, biſ- 
muth, cobalt, and calamine. | 

In one of the tables near the windows on the 
right hand, are a great number and variety of 
agates, onyxes, and fardonyxes, rough and 
poliſhed; ſome of them are {mall like ſeeds. 

In this table we find alſo many ſpecimens of 
the different kinds of jaſper. 

And here is a rough Egyptian pebble, broke 
into two parts; on each piece is a perfect re- 
ſemblance of the head of Chaucer, as he is 
uſually painted, entirely the work of nature. 


Some pieces of Lapis Lazuli, or azure ſtone. 


We next come to a great number of ſpeci - 
mens of precious ſtones of all kinds, opake me 
gi trant- 
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tranſparent, rough and poliſhed, ſome looſe, 
others ſet. * | 

Opal, ſuppoſed to be the Pyropus of Ovid. 
Oculus Cati, the cat's eye. 'Turcots, the bone 
of an animal, by accident fallen into a copper 
mine. Oculus Mundi. Aqua Marina, Aque 
Marine. Hyacinth, or jacinth. Granate, or 
22 Amethyſt. Topaz. Emerald. Sapphire. 

aby. Diamond. | 

In the table we are now treating of, are to be 
ſeen a great variety of pearls, particularly one 
of a purple colour, and another in the form of 
a bunch of grapes; both which are very rare 
and valuable ſpecimens. 

In the table near the window, among the 
models of diamonds, is that of Pitt's brilliant, 
which was fold to the king of France for 
120,00 l. The preſent king wears it on his 
hat inſtead of a button; its weight is 1364 ca- 
rats. 4 

A model of a fine roſe diamond, weighing 
139 + carats, being 23 carats more than Pitt's 
brilliant juſt abovementioned ; but, not having 
ſo fine a luſtre, is not ſo valuable. This dia- 
mond formerly belonged to Charles the Bold, 
the laſt duke of Burgundy ; and is at preſent in 
the poſſeſſion of the emperor of Germany. 

Among a great variety of chryſtals manufac- 
tured into vaſes, cups, boxes, &c. are ſome 
beads and balls of chryſtal. | 

Marcaſites, bright glittering ſtones, Here 
are ſome drops and rings made of it. 

Some pieces of coral, finely cut in various 
ſhapes. x 

n 
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In this table is a great deal of amber manu - 
factured, particularly a fine cabinet, a curious 
crab, ſome bells, bottles, handles for inſtru. 

ments, &c. and ſome pieces of amber, in the 
ſubſtance of which inſects are incloſed. 

Take notice of a peſtle, mortar, and plate of 
Egyptian porphyry. 

On this table are a variety of utenſils of agate, 
jaſper, &c. ſuch as ſpoors, necklaces, pendants, 
rings, boxes, buttons, &c. 12 

In this room is the collection of Guſtavus 
Brander, eſq; It is very curious, and conſiſts 
chiefly of ſach ſpecimens as are to be ſeen in 
the Sloanian collection. 

In the cabinet between the windows are a 
great variety of incruſtations and petrifactione, 
as ſhells, corals, and other things. 

In the two large tables are a very curious col. 
lection of foſſil ſhells, figured foſſils, natural and 
ſimple foſſils, and particularly of minerals, 

n the firſt table I ſhall begin with a few re- 
marks on the foſſil ſhells and figured foſſils, with 
which it is filled. Li 

Aromiæ. Theſe are a kind of foſſil ſhell; very 
frequently found in that ſtate, but ſeldom re- 
cent, and ſcarcely ever perfect. They reſemble 
a cockle, but are beaked. | 

Oftracites, petrified oyſters. | 

Pectinites, various foffil ſcollop-ſhells. 

Ammonitæ, ſnake-ſones. 

— petrifactions reſembling the nau- 
tilus. 

Belemnites. 

Echinites, 
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Echinites, ſea hedge-ho 8, Or ſea- eggs, the 
cavities of which are entirely filled with ſtone. 

Echinorum Radioli, the ſpines of the ſea 
hedge-hog, petrified. 

Aſteriæ, ftar-ſtones. 

Coralloides, ſome ſpecimens of foſſil coral. 

Foffilia Univalva, foffil ſhells, conſiſting of 
one piece or part. 

Foflilia Bivalva, oyſters, &c. where the iſh 
lodges in a pair of ſhells. - 

Conchites, foſſil cockle-ſhells. 

Cochlites, foſſil ſhells of a ſpiral form, as 
ſnails, &c. 

Foſſilia Multivalva, ſhells where the fiſh ex- 
tends itſelf into many different cells. 

Zoolithi, bones, either preſerved in the ſtone, 
or petrified. 

Ichthyolithi, impreſſions of fiſh on ſtone, or 
petrified parts of them. | 

Entomolithi, a variety of ſpecimens of petri- 
fed inſects. 

We muſt now proceed to the other table, 
where we find, 

Phytolithi, figures of leaves and other parts 
of plants, very naturally repreſented on pebbles, 
and ſome pieces of petrified wood, 

Conehyl. Gallica, a collection of ſhells pick- 
ed up on the fouth coaſt of France. 

Graptolithi, ſome ſpecimens of figured mar- 
ble ſlates, &c. 

Conchyl. Hanton, a collection of foffil ſhells 
found in r N er * abound on the 


__ 
 StalaQites, 
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Stalactites, drop-ſtones, formed by ineruſta- 


tion, particularly in the peak in Derbyſhire. 
Gipſa, ſeveral ſpecimens of the gypſum, a 
kind of ſtone of which is made plaiſter of Paris. 
Spata, ſpars of various kinds. 
Cryſtalla, cryitals. - 
Aſpbeſti, ? Under theſe, titles are depoſited 
Apyri, Tas aſbeſtus, or cotton ſtone, of 
which was formerly made the incombuſtible li. 
nen, and other ſtones, which can, without viable 
alteration, bear an intenſe heat. 


1275 "i Some ſpecimens of marble, 
Aber jaſper, and agate. 


Sal. Several kinds of ſalts and 
Sulphur. 
Bitumen. J cannel-coal, and ſome ambers. 

Pyrit, Mundick or marcaſite. 

Semimetalla, antimony, biſmuth, cobalt. 

Mineræ Auri et Gold and filver ores. 

Argent, Among them 1s one piece 
of pure gold in a white ſtone, or ſpar ; the 
| others are ſilver mixed with lead. 

Min. Plumbi. Specimens of lead ore, with- 
out mixture of ſilver. 

Cupri, copper ores, and the Flores Veneris. 

Stanni, tin ores, with ſome pieces of block 
tin. 

Ferri, iron ores,. with the F ores Martis. 

Callectio Slaauiana. This room contains a fine 
collection of foſſil ſhells, fgured foſſils, recent 
ſhells, and ſome other articles. This is not the 
leaſt curious part of the Muſeum ; and the re- 
cent ſhells here preſerved 2 claim the 

attention 


brimſtones, together with jet, 
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attention of the ladies; many of them are very 


ſcarce and valuable, others remarkably beauti- 
ful. 


The contents of the repoſitories, or cabinets 


rend the room, are — 


Stalactites. Theſe are a kind of ſtones formed 


by droppings of water, which being impreg- 
nated with certain ſtony particles, by degrees 
petrifies, and grows to the hardneſs of a ſpar, 
and conſiſts of ſeveral coats. - Under this. head 
are comprehended all the various kinds of in- 
cruſtations, petrified. ificles, pea- ſtones, and 


other kinds of ſpars, that do not ſhoot from the 
fubſtance of the rock, but inſenſibly increaſe in 


bulk, preſerving always a ſmooth and curious 
ſurface. 2 b 
The Ludus Helmontii, or waxen veins, as 
they are often called. This ſtone conſiſts of 
ſeveral pebbles bedded in a mais of pure earth, 
which is grown to the hardneſs of a ſtone. 
Under this title are depoſited a human ſcull 
and a {word, both of which are compleatly co- 
vered over and incruſted with the fame ſtony 
ſubſtance to a conſiderable thickneſs, yet with- 
out loſing their form, They were found in the 
Tyber at Rome. 
Etites, eagle ſtones. | | 
Under this title are claſſed all the hollow 
pebbles; thoſe which particularly bear this 
name have another encloſed in the cavity of 
them, which may be known by their rattling, 
In others is very - plainly heard -a liquid, 
which, on opening them, is only found to be 
foul water, | 
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Helmintholichi, The ftones under this title 

are ſuppoſed to have been originally a kind of 

coral, which, by being buricd in the earth for 

ſome confiderable ſpace of time, has at 1 

arrived to a ſtate of petri faction. 

Our next attention is claimed by a great 

number of foſſil ſhells, which are preſerved i in 

this room. 

Cochlites, ſpiral or ſnail ſhells of various 
kinds. 

Ammonitz, Cormen Ammonis, the hen of 
Jupiter Ammon. They are generally called 

inake- ſtones. 

Oſtracites, petrified ſea. ſhells of the bivalve 
kind, being plain and common oy ſlers of va- 
rious ſizes. 

Anomiz. Conchz Anomiæ, are a fort of 
bivalve ſhell. 

Conchites, ſome ſpecimens of ** ſhells, 
being foſſil oyſters and mutcles, with circular 
lines on the outſide of the ſhell. | 
Pectinites, foſſil ſhells of the {colop-oyfier 
kind. 
| Erchinites, petrified . or hedge- 


hogs. 

1 — called 6 
thunder-ſtones. 

Aſteriæ, ſtar-flones. 

The 'Frochites and Entrochi, nearly of the 
ſubſtance and ſiae of the Aﬀeriz. 

Ichthyolithi, petrified parts of fifh. Among 
the ſpecimens are {lates of various colours, with 
natural and diſtin& marks in them, repreſenting 
the ſkeleton of ſome fiſh, or the parts, * 

n 


4 
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Under this title take notice of the Ichtyodon- 
tes; they are the teeth of ſharks and other fiſh, 
fometimes adhering ſtrongly, and partly buried 
in a {tony ſubſtance, at others looſe. 

Under this title are alſo depoſited ſome ſpe- 
cimens of the Bufonites : they are the 83 
of the wolf; ſiſn, petrified. | 

Siliquaſtræ, many ſpecimens of the palates 
of various kinds of fiſh, — petriſied crabs. 

Zoolithi, petriſied parts of land animals. 
Among other ſpecimens are the grinders ot * 
elephant, &c. 

Phytolithi, petrified plants. Here are a num- 
ber of pieces of wood turned into ſtone. 

Under this ticle are many ſpecimens of ſlates 
and pebbles, having on them the perfect figure 
| of fern and other leaves; - in ſome of them the 
plant is immerſed, but projects from others of 
the ftones.. 

Graptolithi, TAY ſlates, 

Ferre, various kinds of earthy matter found 
in digging. 

Calcali, ſtones or balls found in the ſtomach 
or other parts of the inteſtines of animals. 

Under this head are depoſited the Bezoars ; 
they are found in the inteſtines of an Indian 
goat, and have been deemed of great uſe in 
medicine. 

_ Laſtly, Za this title are the ſeveral ſpeci- 

mens of ſtones extracted from human bodies, the 

— ger from the urine bladder, the ſmall from 
all bladder, and the others were formed in 

the SES 

We are now come to the recent ſhells pre- 


{erved in this collection. 
I 2 One 


i 
4 
j 
j 
| 
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One of the large tables contains a part of the 
univalves, or ſhells' conſiſting of one piece or 

art, - 
F Echini Marini. Theſe are ſometimes called 
Centroniæ and Cidares. The fea hedgehog, 
or urchin, the ſea egg, or the ſea-cake, are the 
names of the different kinds of it in Engliſh. 
Moſt of them are of a globular figure, ſome- 
times with, at other times without ſpines. 


- - Among the ſpecimens of the Echini are the 
round ſea-eggs; the rounded flattiſh ſea- eggs; 


the oval, flat, radiated, and undulated ſea- 


eggs; many flat placentz, or ſea-cakes ; {ome 


few of the ſpecimens yet retain their ſpines. 
Echinorum Radioli. Many ſpecimens of the 


ſpines of the different kinds of Echini, preſer- 
ved in their recent ſtate as they drop from the 
-ſhell, 


Patellz, limpet ſhells ; theſe are of a gibbous 
ſhape, the apex or ſummit of the ſhell is ſome- 


times whole, at others perforated ; not unfre- 


quently ſharp pointed, often obtuſe. Some of 


the ſpecimens are very curious; many have cir- 


cular ridges, others are radiated. 'The deck 


and chambered patellæ are worth notice. 


- Aures Marine, ſea- ears, commonly called 


the ear-ſhell. | 


Cochlez, ſea, land, and freſh-water ſnails. 
Neritæ. Of the ſpecimens ſome are faſci- 
ated, others reticulated; and in colour vari- 
ous, as white, green, black, and yellow: among 


them are many that are called bead-ſhells, and 


others pea-ſhells. 
| Trochi, 


- 
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FTrochi, top-ſhells, ſo called from ſome ſmall 
reſemblance they bear to a boy's top. | 
Buccina, trumpet-ſhells. This kind of ſhell 
"reſembles in form the trumpet. | 
Strombi, are a kind of turbines; the tower of 
Babel, the mitre-ſhell, the ſpindle, and ſome 
others are ranked under this title. 
Turbines, fcrew: ſhetls. The moſt curious 
ſpecimens under this title are unicorn-whelks, 
teleſcopes, the needle-ſhell, the ſerew · ſnell par- 
ticularly fo called, the ribbon- turbo, the narrow 
ſpired turbo, and the wendel trap. ; 
Murices. Under this title are wing- ſhells, 
the muſic-ſhell, the ribbed mufic-ſhell, the 
brown murex with many ſpines, the turban, 
the helmet, a variety of yellow ſhells, and ma- 
ny ſpider-ſhells. 
* mon other table contains the remainder of the 
ells. f 
Purpurz. Among the ſpecimens are the 
woodcock-ſhell, the thorny or prickly wood- 
cock, the endive-ſhell, the caltrop-ſhell, and 
many others. ke” 
Dolia, tun-ſhells. Among the ſpecimens, 
thoſe moſt worthy notice are the Ethiopian 
crown, the ſeveral kinds of harp-ſhells, the va- 
riegated ribbed tun-ſhell, ſome Perſian ſhells, 
and many others. : 
Bulla, boat-ſhells. The Gondola ſhells, the 
Perfian crowns, and many ſhells that reſemble 
figs and other fruit, are depoſited under this title. 
Rhombi Cylindri, olive-ſhells. 
Volutæ, volutes. This and the kind laſt 
mentioned, are often ranked under the ſame,ti- 
tle. Among the ſpecimens are the admiral, 
| 3 vice- 
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vice-admiral, tyger-ſhells, Hebrew letters, the 


onyx ſhell, many coronated volutes, and ſeveral 
kinds of lcopard-ſhells. 

Porcellanæ, Parcellain ſhells. A few of the 
- moſt curious of this kind are, the Arabian letter- 
| ſhell, the map-ſhell, the argus and falſe argus, 
the tortoiſe porcellain, the beetle, the Chineſe 


and boat porcellain, the atlas porcellain, mole 


porcellains, and one ſpecimen of that kind cal- 
ed the weaver's ſhuttle. The common cowries, 

or Guinea money, come under this title. 

Nautili, failor-ſhells. It has been conjec- 
tared that men firſt learned the uſe of ſails from 
the little fiſh that inhabits it. It often ſwims on 
the ſurface of the ſea, throwing out a membrane 
that ſerves it inſtead of a fail; and it has other 
parts which jt uſes as oars and a rudder. 
Among the ſpecimens, one of the ſhells is cut 
vertically in ſuch a manner as to diſcover the 
different concamerations. Here are the fmall 
thin nautilus, and the paper nautilus. 

Dentalia, tooth-ſhells, This is a ſhelly tube, 
reſembling the tuſk of an elephant, or the horn 
of ſome animal, which is a little bent. 

Vermicularia, worm-ſhells, are of a very ir- 
regular ſhape, and nothing but a kind of teſta- 
ceous covering the ſea-worms inhabit. 

We proceed to take notice of the bivalves, 
with which the remainder of this table is filled. 

Oltrea, oyſters. 

Pectines, ſcollop-ſhells, 

Cordia, heart-ſhells, The moſt curious are, 
Venus's heart, the Noah's ark, the ox heart, 
human heart, thorny hearts, and ſpeckled heart- 


ſhells. 


Chamz. 
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Chamæ. Among the ſpecimens the Roman 
mantle, the Arabian ſhell, the yellow chama, 1 
the baſket-ſhell, and the reticulated white cha- | 
ma, are curious. | Jak | 

Tellinz, are a kind of beautiful muſcles. _. il 

| Muſculi, muſcles of the ſmaller fizes. Some j 

of the 2 have pearls fixed to the inſide 
e 


ef the ſhell, occaſioned by its having been by | 

fome means or other accidentally. injured. 9 
The frſt of the ſmall tables contains a num- | 

ber of bangles for daggers, knives and forks ; 


ſome ſeals, heads of canes, or walking-ſticks, 65 
and the hilt of a ſword. Theſe are all made "i 
either of agate, Mocoe ſtone, onyx, cornelian, | 


jaſper, blood-ſtone, or nephritic- ſtone, &c. 
There are alſo ſome Tackich and Perſian dag- 1 
gers, and ſome knives with the blades inlaid l| 
with gold. There is one in particular which [| 
has a point of gold. | lj 


in the other {mall table in this room are pre- ſl 
| ferved a great number and variety of cups, 4 
diſhes, boxes, &c. made of agate, Mocoe ſtone, i 


cornelian, and jaſpers. ; Fl 
Next are a ſet of figures repreſenting miners, 
in the ordinary dreſſes they wear, in Bohemia, 
Saxony, and other parts of Germany. With 
them are the tools they uſe in their work ; and 
here is alſo a view of a mine, ſhewing their 
hats, ladders, &, The crucifixes belong to 
them, as being commonly ſeen about the en- 1 
trance of mines ſituated in thoſe places where [ll 

the Roman Catholic religion prevails. 
Laſtly, the taſks of an elephant, one tolerably 
perfect, the other half periſhed, and ſome other 
bones of this large animal, | = 

Collectio " 
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Collectis Sloaniana. The contents of the next 
room are no leſs curious and worthy of notice 
than thoſe we have already gone through. 

Vegetabilia. Fructus. Ligna. Under theſe ti - 
tles are comprehended a great variety of foreiga 
fruits, different kinds of aromatic and other cu- 
rious woods, many forts of gum, barks, and a 
numerous train of other vegetable productions. 
And firſt, the Scythian lamb, otherwiſe called 
Baromez, Baromerz, or Baranetz. It is the 
root of a plant much like fern that grows in 
Muſcovy. It is covered by a fort of down re- 
ſembling wool, and there are ſhoots, or fibres, 
which ſerve well enough to repreſent the legs 
and horns of the vegetable animal. 

Here we find many ſpecimens of the va- 
rious kinds of the apocynum, or ſilk graſs, 


common in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. The dif- 


ferent kinds of cotton are to be ſeen as it grows 


in the Indies, ſome of it burſting from the pod. 


A great number and variety of calabaſhee, of 


which the Indians of America make many of 
their houſhold utenſils ; ſome ſea coccoons and 
ſope berries. 

Echino Melocactue, by Linzus called Cactus, 
the Turkiſh cap, or thiſtly melon. Several ſorts 
of ſpices and drugs, &c. as cloves, which are 
the fruit of a large tree, having leaves like the 
laurel. Pepper, as growing on the branches. 

Beans of different kinds, colours, and ſizes. 
The Anacardium, Orientale & Occidentale; 
the Molucca bean, and Caſhew nur. 


The heads and fruits of palm trees, and alſo 


ſome tea-nuts, cocoa- nuts, acacia, coffee-ber- 
| ties, 


= 
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es, and ſome ſpecimens of millet, Guinea corn, 
and maiz. The bark-lace ; it is often, by cu- 
rious people, made up into ruffles, æc. Here 
is preſerved a kind of ſhirt or garment of it, 
being the entire inner bark taken off che body 
of one of theſe trees. 5 


many ſpecimens; as ginſeng, rattle ſnake root, 
contrayerva, and others. And there are a great 
variety of gums, as gum elemi, galbanum, co- 
* ſtyrax, &c. and ſome aromatic and other 
oreign woods. Camphor, the wood from which 
the gum or roſin of this name is extracted. The 
| - benzoin, which alſo produces a gum, and many 
others. & | 
Spongiæ. In the repoſitory under this title 
are a great number of ſpecimens of the different 
kinds of ſpunge, ſome very large. 
The repoſitories that follow contain the dif- 
- ferent kinds of coral under their ſeveral titles. 
-  Keratophyta. This title comprehends the 
. ſeveral kinds of black coral, called alſo Anti- 
pathes, Lithophyton, and Pſeudocorallium. The 
ſpecimens here preſerved conſiſt of ſea- fans, 
- fea-willows, ſea- firs, and others of the like fort. 
Corallia. Under this head are ſome ſpeci- 
mens of coral faitened to pieces of ſhips, on 
bottles, pieces of coin, &c. and alſo ſome of the 
dlack coral. | 
Madrepora, comprehends all the corals that 
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have ſtellated perforations. In this repoſitory 


are ſeveral brain - ſtones, fea-muſhrooms, and 
many other ſpecimens. 
Millepora. 


We now come to roots, of which there are 
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Millepora. All the corals that have perfo. 
rations, which are neither ſtellated nor radiated, 
are ranked in this claſs. The ſpecimens conſiſt 
of many branched corals, ſome large and very 
Curious, 

Eſchara. Under this title are depoſited a 
ſpecies of coral, ſome of which reſembles wo- 
ven cloth, or the leaf of a tree, others network. 

Tubularia, It is generally of a purple colour, 
and is compoſed of many hollow tubes or pi 
of coral iſſuing from the ſame ſtock, The ſpe- 
cimens of it are curious, varying in colour. 

Here are four tables of ſea productions, 
chiefly of the coral kind, diſpoſed in their ſe- 
veral claſſes in the form of landſcapes. On 
each of theſe tables there is a Thort account of 
the contents, | | 

Nidi Inſectorum, neſts of inſets. 

Here are depoſited ſeveral waſps neſts, a large 
hornet's neſt, many neſts of ſpiders, fome hum- 
ble bees cells, and ants neſts of various kinds. 
Under this head is a curious ſpider's neft 
brought from the Weſt Indies, to which the in- 


{et has with great natural ſkill and ingenuity 


contrived a valve, or trap-door, to ſecure the 
entrance, thereby defending its progeny from 
the attack of ſome enemy of the ſpecies. 

Nidi Avium, neſts of birds. It is impoſſible 
to attempt noticing all the neſts that are here 
preſerved. The hanging neſts, from the In- 
dies, claim our firft regard; they hang by 2 
ſlender filament to a ſmall twig of a tree, and are 
by that means put out of the reach of any enemy 

of the quadruped or reptile kind. The neſts * 
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the various ſorts of humming birds are pretty, 
rticularly one, on which a very beautiful bird 
is fitting. The king fither's neſt, and that of the 
tom tit, are not unworthy of remark. Here is 
a neſt from the Eaſt Indies, about the ſize of a 
goaſe's egg, and in ſubſtance not unlike iſin- 
glaſs: it is made by a ſmall Indian fwallow of 
a delicate tate. There is only one kind of neſt 
more to be mentioned, and we have done with 
this title; it is brought from the Indies, covered 
with leaves, which the birds are ſaid to ſew to- 
gether with their beaks, whence they have the 
name of taylor birds. 


- Ova, eggs, are very numerous. Among 


others, here are ſpecimens of the eggs of the 
oſtrich, the caſſoware, owls and eagles of va- 
rious kinds, penguins, cormorants, maccaws, 
fome parrots eggs, thoſe of the China pheaſant, 
king fiſher, miicle birds, and ſome remarkable 
blue eggs from Virginia. There are allo a 
{mall egg contained within another, very cu- 
FLOUS 3 — that have irregular furrowed ſur- 
faces, and an egg on which is neatly and whim- 
fically rivetted a imzll horſe- ſnoe. Befides theſe 
eggs of birds, are ſome fpecimens of thoſe of 
crocodiles, guianas, lizards, turtles, and tor- 
toiſes. 

Stellæ Marinæ, ſtar-fiſn. Some of the ſpe- 
eimens are very large, the number of their 
points or rays being various, The reticu- 
lated flar-fiſh, called Meduſa's head, is very 
curious. | 

Cruſtacea. Under this title are depoſited a 
variety of crabs of different kinds, colours, and 

Countries; 
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countries; ſome lobſters, ſea locuſts, prawns, 
ſhrimps, the black crab from Jamaica, and 
others from the Eaſt Indies, finely variegated in 
colour ; but what really moſt demands regard, 
1s an extraordinary large claw of a lobſter, 

. Teſtacea, a number of large fea-ſhells, as 
helmets buceina, &c. In the upper part of this 
repoſitory is a log of wood, with a great num- 
ber of barnacles ſticking to it. 

Under this title is to be ſeen the ſoldier, or 
hermit-crab from Jamaica. 

We find in this room two ſpecimens of fern 
of a very particular kind, produced in the iſland 
of St. Helena, and in ſome parts of South Ame- 
rica. | 

Over the repoſitories are diſpoſed, in order, 
a great number of ſea productions, of the coral 
kind, as ſea-fans, ſea willows, &c. and ſome 
large ſhells, as conchs, buccina, &c. together 
with a few of that kind called Pinna Marina, 
which are a very large ſpecies of muſcle, 

Here are three ſmall tables. The firſt con- 
tains ſome ſhells finely poliſhed and carved in 
emboſied work. 

Some cameos cut in ſhells, and many more1n 
onyxes, ſardonyxes, cryſtals, hyacinths, and 
other precious ſtones. | 

A variety. of intaglios in jaſpers, &c. 

Several rings ſet with cameos, others with 
intaglios of the ſtones abovementioned z and 
many antique rings and ſeals, and fome beads 
made of carved fruit-ſtones. | 

In the ſecond of the (mall tables axe preſerved 
ſeveral very curious models. 


”" A ſmall 


1\ 


8 
A ſmall half- length of Sir Thomas Greſham, 
neatly carved in wood in relievo. 

Many impreſſions taken in glaſs paſte from 
antique ſeals. 

A number of impreſſions taken in ſulphur, 
from the feals, gems, and carved ſtones of the 
king of France's cabinet. 

The third ſmall table is entirely filled with 
the remainder of the impreſſions from the king 
of France's cabinet. 

The firſt of the large tables contains a great 
number of inſects of various kinds; thoſe that 
firſt occur, are ſuch as have moveable cruſtaceous 
ſhields to guard their wings. 

Scarabæi, beetles. The ſeveral kinds are 
diſpoſed under the titles that follow : under this 
general title are found the elephant- beetle, the 
rhinoceros- beetle, the Cervus Volans, or flag- 
beetle ; the unicorn-beetle, and many others, 
are preſerved as curious ſpecimens. 

Dermeſtes, wood-beetles. Among the ſpe- 


cimens are the ſpotted-winged black dermeſtis, 


the red-legged black, and the hairy dermeſtis. 
Caſſidæ, tortoiſe- beetlen. Unde? this title 


* the tortoiſe-caſſida, the ſeveral kinds of 


lack caſſidæ, and the green caſſida. 
Coccinellæ, ſpecimens of lady. birds, or lady- 
cows, as they are often called, variegated, and 
properly diſtinguiſhed. 
Chryſomelæ, a {mall beetle, with beaded 3 an- 
tennæ. 
Curculiones, a kind of beetle, with antennæ 


A from the end — a "trunk, or pro- 
boſcis. 
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_ Cerambices, capricorn-beetles, the great 
ſweet-ſmelling capricorn or muſk-beetle. 
Lepturz, they are generally eſteemed a kind 
of beetle. 
Ditiici, water-beetles. - 45 
Bupreſtes, are of the nature of cantharides, 


or Spaniſh flies. 


Staphilini, a large and long black beetle. 

Blattz, mill beetles. 

Grylli, crickets. 

Locuſtæ, locuſts, | 

Mantes are of the ſame kind. Under this 
title are, befides, ſome very curious ſpecimens 
of what are called in the Indies walking-leaves, 
or moving ſticks, from the reſemblance their 
wings have to the leaves of trees, and their bo- 


dies to a piece of ſtick ; theſe are a very won- 


derful kind of inſect, and worthy particular re- 
mark. | | 
Cicadz, balm crickets, or harveſt flies. 
Cimices. They are of ſeveral diftinguiſhed 
kinds, and of different colours. 
Notonedtæ, boat · flies, a water inſect. 
Nepe, water ſcorpions. x 
Cocci, cochineal, is a ſmall fly that feeds 
and breeds on the leaf of the Indian jg. 
In the other great table, where the inſets 
are continued, are | 
Phryganez, a kind of {mall fly not unlike 


the | 6k Under this title is the ephemeron, 


whole whole extent of life is but a few hours. 
Libellulz, dragon-flies, or adder-flies, 
Papiliones, butterflies. They are divided in- 
to feven claſſes, each of which contain a great 
variety 
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— of ſpecies. A very great number of 


ns; curious and beautiful, are here pre- 
ed. The moſt remarkable among them are, 
a fine green fly, the mother of pearl, the owl 
and the peacock from the Eaſt Indies, and a 
remarkable fine n fly from the Welt In- 
dies. 

Phalenz, moths, divided into fa claſſes. 
Some of them fill the remainder of this table, 
the reſt being in the inſe& table in the next 
room. 

Collectio Sloaniana. We now enter upon an- 
other room: I ſhall proceed to finiſh my re- 
2 on the inſects contained in the 8 ta- 

e 

Phalenæ. Under this title are the ele 
of the moths, | 
Tienthredines. In Mapei it is like a bee, oor 
in colour generally reſembles a waſp. 

Ichneumones, a fly. 

Veſpœ, waſps. 

Apes, bees. p 

Formicz, ants. 

Tabani, horſe-flies. 

Eſtri, gad-flies, or neee 

Muſcæ, flies. | | 

Calicer, nats. . { 

Aranez, inſets without wings. = 

Oniſci, wood- lice, or millepedes. Theſe i in- | 
ſects are divided into ſeven ſ pecies, ſome rare. {| 

Seorpiones, ſcorpions of different ſorts. 

Juli, gally-worms. 

Scolopendrz, ſeveral ſpecimens of the cen- 
ti pes 0 America and elſewhere. 

K 2 Aureliæ, { 
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Aurelia, aurelias, or chryſaliſes of ſeveral 
ſpecies of inſects, 

Vermes, a miſcellaneous collection of worms. 

Nidi inſectorum, ſome neſts of inſects, as ſpi- 
ders, beetles, locuſts, &c. . 

Nidi Serici; coccoons of filk-worms. Under 
this title is a ribbon made of ſpiders web, and 
ſome ſilk of the ſame. 

Teſtudines, tortoiſes and turtles of the ſmal- 
ler ſizes. | 1 "6 ö 

Avium Partes, parts of birds; they conſiſt of 
heads, beaks, talons, legs, quills, &, Parti- 
cularly to be noticed are ſome heads of the rhi- 
noceros bird. The beak of a toucan, or Brazil 
775 The beak of a ſpoonbill, or platea, of 

olland. Some quills of the condor of South 
America, a bird of ſuch a prodigious ſize 
and ſtrength as to be able to carry a ſheep thro' 
the air in its talons. | 

Piſcium Partes, parts of fiſh, conſiſting of 
jaws, palates, teeth, back-bones, fin-, &c. of 
various kinds of fiſh. | 

On the ſhelves round this room are a great 
number and variety of articles, preſerved in ſpi- 
rits, from the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
The firſt title that preſents itſelf to our view, is 

Quadrupedia, quadrupeds, Among theſe are 
the Armadillo, called by the natives of Brazil 
Tatu, a little animal covered over with hard 
ſcales, like a fort of armour. The Sloth, called 
Haii by the natives of Brazil; it is ſaid this 
animal is a whole day in walking a few yards. 
The Yerbua, a kind of beautiful field-mouſe. 
Several kinds of monkeys. The flying ſquirrel, 

frequent 
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frequent in Virginia. A hedge-hog; and the 
opoſſum, an animal, which, in caſe of danger, 
protects its young in a cavity under its belly. 

Under this title are a great number of fœtus's 
of different animals, and ſome unnatural pro- 
ductions, among which is the cyclops pig, ha- 
ving only one eye, and that in the middle of the 
forehead. 

Aves, birds. We find here a great number 
and variety of Engliſh and foreign birds, 
brought from all countries, and preſerved in 
ſpirits. Among theſe are the king fiſher; the 
Wheat ear; the croſsbill; ſeveral ſpecimens of 
humming birds; ſome birds of the tirmouſe 
kind, as the blackcap, the blue titmouſe or 


nun, and the blue American titmouſe. Among 


the ſpecimens are a great number of others no 
Teſs curious, and ſome unnatural productions, 
as a goſling with three legs, &c. &c. 

Reptilia. Amphibia. Serpentia. In theſe three 
repoſitories are many amphibious animals in 
_ ſpirits. Among them are frogs, toads, ſome 
young crocodiles, allegators, guanas, cameleons, 
ſalamanders, the flying lizard, and other kinds 
of lizards. 


The ſerpents conſiſt of ſnakes, flow-worms, 


vipers, adders, rattle-ſnakes, aſps, hooded 
ſnakes, coach-whip ſaakes, ſome amphiſbænæ, 
a kind of ſerpent, whoſe head can ſcarcely be 
diſtinguiſhed from the tail; they are brougkt 
from South America. 

Piſces, fiſh of many kinds in ſpirits, and 
among others the hippocampus, or ſea-horſe; 
the flying fiſh ; the remora ; peazl-oyſters, the 

| K 3 John 
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John Doree, the ſea polipus, Barnacles, and 
many others. a : | 
Inſecta, inſects. Many kinds of caterpillars, 
beetles, locuſts, centipes, ſcorpions, ſpiders, and 
worms from human bodies. f 

Vegetabilia, vegetables. Theſe confiſt chiefly 
of foreign fruits preſerved in ſpirits, and ſome 
of our own produce, but of an uncommon form. 
There are alſo under this title a collection of 
oils, balſams, and other chemical preparations, 
extracted from vegetables, chiefly the growth of 
the Eaſt Indies. 

In different parts of this room on the wainſcot 
over the repoſitories, &c. are ſome dried ani- 
mals, and ſtuffed ſkins of others, —— 

ſome large bats, turtles and tortoiſes,” ſharks 

' Jaws, more heads and beaks of birds, 'a very 
large ſtuffed ſnake's ſkin from Surinam in the 
Weſt Indies, the ſkin of a fcaly lizard, ſome li- 
zards, guanas, and the ſkin of an ant bear; a 
flamingo, a young wild boar, a porcupine, ar- 
madillos, an oron outon, or wild man of the 
mountains; the head of a ſea horſe, jaws of 
fiſh, and ſome crocodiles. A 

Here are a great variety of horns of different 
animals, particularly the foſſil horns of mouſe- 
deer, horns of elks, the rhinoceros, rein-deer, 
antelope, and chamoiſe. Sir Hans Sloane's fa- 
mous horned owl, ſtuffed. Some birds ſtuffed, 
placed in glaſs frames; particularly a bird of 
paradiſe, ſome humming birds, manakeens, 
ſome of the titmouſe kind, a Virginia night- 
© Ingale, and a tropic bird: and ſome portairs of 
' ſeveral kinds of birds taken from the life. 

n 
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In a large cabinet are depoſited a great many 
dried fiſh, brought from various parts of the 
world; among other ſpecimens are a ſmall ſaw- 
fiſh, the head of a ſword-fiſh, ſome flying fiſh, 
a dolphin, a ſturgeon, a young ſhark, a porcu- 
pine fiſh, a torpedo, or eramp-fiſn, &c. 

Over this cabinet is a ſtuffed emeu, or caſſo- . 
waty, a balearic crane, or crown-bird, an eagle, 
and a vultur. | 

Laſtly, the ſkeleton of a very young whale, 
fome horns of the unicorn-fiſh, the head and 
paws of the walroſs, uſually called the ſea- lion, 

and the ſnouts of the ſaw and ſword-fiſh. 

We now enter upon the laſt room of this de- 
partment, which is filled with productions of 
art, diſpoſed in ſeveral cabinets. l 

In the firſt cabinet is a variety of little arti - 
cles manufactued in glaſs, of different ſhapes, 
coloured, painted, and ſpun glaſs ; ſome cups, 
diſhes, and other matters, made of papier mache, 
reſembling china ware; and other enamelled 

and curiouſly manufactured bagatelles. 

In the next we muſt remark ſome artieles in 
great eſtleem among many Roman Catholics, as 
relics, beads, &c. and fome models of ſacred 

buildings. | 
We now come to the utenſils and ornaments 
of the Indian inhabitants of the great continent 
of North America, as feather crowns, neck - 
| laces, knives, and fome cutious contrivances for 
| combs, bruſhes, &c. an Indian ſealp, and ſome 
wampurn : theſe are a fort of ſhells uſed as mo- 
ney among the Indians. Here is alſo ſome 
-'Caſſada bread, or Caſſavi; this is made of the 
root 
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root of a plant called yucca, manioc, or ma- 


nihot. 


In another cabinet are European productions 


of art, as ſome ſmall cabinets, figures in bronze, 
and ſeveral ivory anatomical repreſentations of 


ſkulls, eyes, ears, &c. and ſome fine work of 


- turnery and carving, | 


We next ſee ſome Japan idols, very ſmall, 
many cut out of almonds, and even grains of 
rice; Eaſt India money; ſome Chineſe figures 
of their gods, men, and beaſts, made after their 
fancy, and dreſſed in their faſhions, part of them 
in bronze, the reſt chiefly in rice-paſte, called 
congee. | 

The model of a palanquin, a kind of chair of 
ſtate, in which the grandees of the Eaſt are car- 


tied on mens ſhoulders ; cards, dice, and other 


begatelles; forks, chopſticks, backſcratchers, 
ſteelyards, weights, and beads for caſting up 


their accompts, called ſchwampani. 


Some China paper, womens ſhoes, pendants 
made of beetles, inks of all colours, rulers, ſmall 


japanned veſſels, &c. 


In the laſt of the cabinets that I ſhall men- 
tion particularly, are various ſpecimens of cu- 
rious earthen ware, ſome porcellain cups before 


they are burnt, ſome other cups, which they ſay 
the Chineſe made of Engliſh gravel which hap- 


pened to be carried over in one of our ſhips ; 
and ſeveral forts of plain, painted, and gilt 

China ware of various ſhapes. 
Under glaſs bells are ſome very curious pieces 
of work in ivory, particularly one made by — 
ate 
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late queen of Denmark. The fiower-pots in 
ivory are very fine. 

Some models of Chineſe grottos; a model of 
captain Gilbert, made in China of the fine earth. 
The root of the tea-plant. | 
Here are alſo ſome pieces of ſculpture, as 
king William, and king George the firſt, cut in 
walnut-ſhells and in ivory ; the head of Baker, 
who wrote the Chronicle; alſo an impreſſion 
of Oliver Cromwell's ſeal ; paintings at large, 
in miniature and enamel ; as a man that had an 
excreſcence, or wen, in form of a head growing 
out of his left breaſt. 

A cyclops pig. 

A woman who had two horny ſubſtances 
grew out of the back part of her head ; one of 
the horns is kept in ſome of the cabinets in this 

room, | 

Thomas Briton, the muſical ſmall-coal man. 
A black whale, and a buffalo. 

Several drawings in miniature, compoſed of 
very ſmall writing, particularly two heads, one 
of queen Anne, the other of prince George of 
Denmark, Alſo the head of the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, done in the ſame manner. 

Inſects and reptiles. 

A plantation of cochineal, with the people 
gathering and drying it. 

Several flowers and plants. 

In our way to the next department, we are 
led down the back ſtairs, where are two canoes, 
the one brought from America, the other from 
Greenland, differing both in form and mate- 
rials; the firſt is very ingeniouſly covered 5 
the 
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the bark of a kind of birch- tree, which is fixed 
to ſmall ribs on the infide; the whole boat is 
_ remarkably light, inſomuch that two men may 
eaſily carry it many miles from one lake or ri- 
ver to another. The other is entirely covered 
with ſeals ſkins, at a diſtance bearing ſome re- 
ſemblance to parchment ; the upper part of it 
is, as it were, decked with the ſame materials, 
there being only a ſmall hole left open in the 
middle for the man to fit in and manage his 
paddle, | 0 | 

On the wainſcot going down theſe ſtairs, is a 
large piece of painting, repreſenting ſeveral 
kinds of dead game. | 

The laſt department to be mentioned is that 
of printed books. 2 

Croſſing the hall, in the way from the back 
ſtairs, the firſt room we enter is appropriated for 
modern works of the preſs; part of it is filled 
with books ſent in by the ſtationer's company, 
and other preſents given to the Muſeum in the 
reign of his late majeſty ; the remaining part 
of the preſſes are prepared for the reception of 
ſoch as may be added in the reign of his pre- 
ſent majeſty. - - | 

Major Edwards's Library, This is a good 
collection of Engliſh, French, and Italian books, 
but chiefly the laſt. It is joined to the Cotton 
library, and depoſited in this room. 

Bibliatheca Sloaniana. I. In this room are 
preſerved part of Sir Hans Sloane's library, con · 
fiſting of books of phyfic, pharmacy, anatomy, 
ſurgery, chemiſtry, &c. 


+ Bib- 
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- Bibliatheca Slaaniana. II. Another part of 
Sir Hans's hbrary, containing natural hiſtory, 
herbaria, hartus ſiccus. Here are many draw- 
ings, perhaps the fineſt that are to- be ſeen in 
the world; particularly a book, containing ſome 
drawings of Monſ. Robert, painter to Louis XIV. 
of France: they conſiſt of a great number of ve- 
getables, curious animals, ſnells, and other na- 
tural productions. Sir Hans Sloane paid this 
artiſt five guineas for doing each leaf. We 
muſt alſo notice a great many drawings, ele- 
gantly coloured from nature by Madam Marian; 
they conſiſt of a great variety of plants, with 
2 infects that feed on them, and ſome other 

ings. | 
- Bibliatheca Shaniana. III. Here are many 
books on philological ſubjects, grammars, lexi- 
cons, critics treatiſes on rhetoric, geography, 
ſome travels, journals, and miſcellanies. 

Bibliotheca Slaaniana. IV. In this part of 

Sir Hans Sloane's collection are hiftories of all 
nations, ancient and modern; ſome treatiſes on 
chronolagy, prints, globes, and large maps of 
different countries. 
- Bibliatheca Shaniana, V. This room con- 
tains treatiſes on the arts and ſciences, ſyſtems 
of philoſophy, ethics, aſtronomy, commerce, 
philoſophical tranſactions. 

Bibliatheca Shaniana. VI. The remaining 
part of Sir Hans Sloane's collection, being 
books of divinity and law. 

Bibliotheca Regia. J. In this next room is 
depoſited part ot the royal library, giren by bis 
tate majeſty, It confitts of the books collected 

in 
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in the reigns of Henry VII. Henry VIII. Ed- 
ward VI. queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth. 
Here are alſo ſeveral other collections, as the 
libraries of archbiſhop Cranmer, More, Arundel, 
and Lumley. In this place are preſerved the 
firſt books. printed in England and France ; 
ſome are upon vellum, others on paper. | 
 Bibliotheca Regia. II. In this laſt room of 
the library is depoſited the remaining part of 
the books given by his late majeſty. They 
were collected in the reigns of James the firſt, 
Charles the firſt, and Charles the ſecond. 

If any ingenious perſon has either a mind to 
improve himſelf in the ſeveral ſciences or lan- 
guages by reading, or is prompted by curioſity 
to peruſe ſome of the valuable books of this de- 
partment, by applying to the truſtees, he may 
have an order to attend the reading room for'a 
time, where there is a particular officer ap- 
pointed to provide fuch books as may be 
wantcd. 

We have one room more to mention, which 
contains ſome ſea-compailes, improved by Dr. 
Knight, ſuch as are now uſed in the royal na- 
vy, and feveral magnets, and apparatuſes, ferv- 
ing to ſhew the magnetical powers in philoſo- 
phical uſes. | 
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In proceeding from the Britiſh Muſeum to Weſl- 
minſter Bridge, the following places deſerve 


The 


Jour attention: 
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The Meuſe, or ſtable built for the king's 
' Horſes, near Charing-Croſs. Here is a fight 
of fine horſes ; and the building has ſomething 
noble in it, 2 | 

Paſſing by Charing-Croſs, on the right-hand, 
is the Admiralty, _ | 

Proceeding further, on the ſame fide, you 
come to the Horſe-Guards ; a —_— {ſuitable 
to the purpoſe for which it was intended. 

Oppoſite the Horſe-Guards is Whitehall; 


here obſerve the Banqueting-houſe, built ac- 


cording to a deſign of Inigo Jones. It is a 
beaorifal and magnificent ſtructure, built out of 
hewn ſtone, adorned with an upper and a lower 
range of pillars, of the Doric and Compoſite 
orders : the capitals are enriched with fruit and 
foliage, and between the columns are the win- 
dows. This houſe chiefly conſiſts of one room, 
of an oblong form, 40 feet high, and a pro- 
portionable length and breadth ; the ceiling is 
painted by the celebrated Rubens. It is now 
uſed only as a chapel royal; the reſt of the 
| houſe ſerves for ſtate offices. 


— 
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Of WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


4 * 


HIS bridge, built over the river Thames 

G from the city of Weſtminſter to the op- 
ite ſhore, is univerſally allowed to be one of 
the fineſt in the world. It is built neat and 
elegant, and with ſuch ſimplicity and gran- 
deur, that whether * from the water, or 


by 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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by the paſſengers who walk over it, it fills the 
mind with an agreeable ſurprize. The ſemi- 
octangular towers, of which there are 28, 12 
covered with half domes, and moſt of them 
baving ſeats, form the receſſes of the foot- way; 
and over the center arch are pedeſtals. The 
baluſtrade is very lofty and noble, and the 
manner of placing the lamps, which are 16 on 
each fide, is beautiful and well contrived. 
It is 44 feet wide ; the foot-way is 7 feet 
broad on each fide, raiſed above the road, and 
aved with broad Moor ſtones, while the ſpace 
between them will admit. of three carriages, and 
two horſes, to go a-breaſt. 


Its extent from wharf to wharf is 1223 feet. 


Juſt above and below the abutment at each 
end, are large and commodious flights of Moor 
ſtone ſteps, for the ſhipping and landing of 
goods and paſſengers. oy 

It conſiſts of 14 piers. 

The length of every pier, from point to 
int, is about 70 feet; the ends againſt either 
eam terminating with a ſaliant right angle. 
The two middle piers are each 17 fett wide 
at the ſpringing of the arches, and contain 
3000 cubic feet, or near 200 tons of ſolid 


ſtone : the reſt decreaſe in breadth equally on 


each fide by one foot, ſo that the next to the 
largeft is 16 feet, and the laſt 12. g. 
ach of theſe piers are 4 feet wider at their 
foundation, than at the top; and are laid on a 
ſtrong bed of timber, of the ſame ſhape as the 
et: about 80 feet long, 28 broad, and. 2 
4 5 
The 


| 
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The depths or heights of every pier are dif- 
ferent : none of their foundations are laid at a 
leſs depth than five feet under the bed of the 


river, and none at a greater depth than 1 
bed 


feet: this difference is occaſioned by the 
of gravel, on which all the foundations of the 


piers and abutments are laid, lying much lower, 


and being more difficult to come at, on the 
Surry fide than on the Weſtminſter. | 
The piers are all built throughout of ſolid 
Portland block- ſtones, none leſs than one ton, 
or 2000 weight, unleſs here and there a ſmal- 
ler, called a cloſer, placed between four other 
larger ſtones ; but moſt of them are two or 
three tons weight, and ſeveral of four or five 
tons. They are ſet in, and their joints filled 
with, a cement called Dutch tarris; and they 
are befides faſtened together with iron cramps, 
run in with lead, which are ſo placed that they 
can neither be ſeen, or be affected by the water. 


The caiſſon, on which the firſt pier was funk, 


contained 150 loads of timber; for it is a pre- 
caution uſed, in moſt heavy buildings, to lay 
their foundations on planks, or beds of timber, 
which (if ſound when laid, and always kept 
wet) will not only remain ſound, but grow 
harder by time. | 
The value of 40,0001. is computed to be 


always under water, in ſtone and other mate- 


rials, 

It has 13 large, and two ſmall femi-circular 
arches, that form being one of the ſtrongeſt, 
and the beſt adapted for difpatch in building. 
They all fpring _ about two feet 1 * 

| o OW 
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low-water mark; which renders the bridge 
much ſtronger than if the arches ſprung from 
taller piers. | 

The middle arch is 76 feet wide, and the 
others decreaſe in width equally on each ſide 
by four feet; ſo that the two next are 72 feet 
wide, and the leaſt 25 feet. , The free water- 
way, under the arches of this bridge, is 870 
feet; which noble paſſages, together with the 
gentleneſs of the ſtream, are the chief reaſons 
why no ſenſible fall of water can ever ſtop, or 
in the leaſt endanger the ſmalleſt boats. 

It has been computed that the quantity of 
None contained in the middle arch, excluſive 
of the freeze, cornice, and foot-ways, 1s full 
500 tons, | 

The ſoffiet of every arch 1s turned and built 
quite through, the ſame as in the fronts, with 
Jarge Portland blocks; over which is built 
9 in with the Portland) another arch of 

urbeck ſtone, four or ſive times thicker on the 
reins than over the key; ſo calculated and built, 
that by the help of this ſecondary arch, toge- 
ther with the incumbent load of materials, all 
the parts of every arch are in equilibrio: ſo 
that each arch can ſtand ſingle, without affect- 
ing, or being affected by, any of the other 
arches. | 

Between every two arches a drain is contrived 
to carry off the water and filth. Some bridges 
have been ruined for want of this precaution. 

The fize and diſpoſition of all the materials 
are ſuch, that there is no falſe bearing, or ſo 
much as a falſe joint, in the whole bridge * 

that 
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that every part is fully and properly ſupported; 
and whatever ought to be of one itone, is not 
made of ſeveral imall ones. 

One of the piers ſunk in 1749, when the 
bridge was almoſt complete, which damaged 
its arch ſo much, that it was thought proper to 
pull it down and rebuild it. 

The firſt ſtone of this noble ſtructure was laid 
on the 29th of January, 1738-9, by the Earl of 
Pembroke ; and the laſt was laid on the 1oth - 
of November, 1750, by Thomas Lediard, Eſq; 
ſo that the whole time employed in erecting it 
was 11 years and 9 months. : 

For defraying the expence, there was YL. 

Granted by parliament, 192,000 
Raiſed by lottery, — 197,500 


389, 500 


— 
Py 
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Of WesTMinsTER Hall, &c, 


HIS Hall was originally built by Wil- 
liam Rufus, and was rebuilt in 1397 by 
Richard IT. 

The front is narrow, built with ſtone in the 
Gothic taſte, with a tower on each fide the en- 
trance, adorned with much carved work. The 
part called the Hall, is ſaid to be the largeſt - 
room in the world not ſupported by pillars, be- 
ing 220 feet long, and 70 broad. Its roof, 
though built of wood only, is particularly ad - 


mired. 5 
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In this room is held the coronation feaſts of 
the kings and queens of Britain; as alſo the 
courts of Chancery, King's Bench, Common 
Pleas ; and adjoining to it, above ſtairs, is the 
court of Exchequer, | 
Behind, at the ſouth-weſt angle of Weſtmin- 
ſter Hall, in St. Stephen's chapel, fit the Houſe 
of Commons, to which there is a communica- 
tion and an afcent from Weſtminſter Hall, by 
a dark entry and double flight of ſtone ſtairs. 
From hence paſſing through the court of Re- 
queſts, ufed chiefly by thoſe who attend the 
ww we" to walk in, we come, on the left 
and, to the Houſe of Lords, a ſpacions lofty 
room: it is hung with tapeſtry, repreſenting 
the defeat of the Spaniſh armada. 


Of Wrsruixsrzx Appey. 


T is founded on the weſt of London, in a 
lace anciently called Thorney, or land 

of FF horns, but is now called Weſtminſter ; 
where, it is ſaid, there ſtood a temple of Apollo. 
On this ſpot of ground Sebert, king of the 
Faſt Saxons, built a church in 610, and dedi- 
cated it to St. Peter: Offa, king of Mercia, 
enlarged and repaired this church, but it was 
ſoon ruined by the Danes. Edgar revived its 
dying luſtre, by granting two charters in its 
favour, which were confirmed and enlarged 
by Edward the Confeſſor, who had the old 
church pulled down, and a moſt magnificent 
| one, 
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one, for that age, erected in the form of a croſs, 
which afterwards became a pattern for that 
kind of building. | 
There goes a fabulous ſtory, that when Se- 
bert had bnilt his church, St. Peter called on a 
fiſherman over night, was fertyed ovet to Thor- 
rey, and conſecrated this church to himſelf; 
but St. Peter was dead 500 years before this. 
Edward the Confeffor then granted it a char- 
ter of his own, and ordered, that from this time, 
this church, minſter, or abbey, fhould be the 
place of the king's conſtitution, coronation, ard 
conſecration ; and this was confirmed by the 
"IC III. began to build a chapel here to 
the bleſſed Virgin; he laid the firft ſtone in 
1220: about 25 years after, finding the walls 
and fteeple of the church decayed, he pulled 
them down to enlarge the bnilding and make it 
more regular, which was not compleated till 23 
years after his death. 5 c 
Henry VII. in 1502, began that ſtately ſtruc- 
ture called by his name, by pulling down the 
chapel of Henry III. and a hoafe adjoining, 
calted the White Roſe Tavern : this cha 4. 
like the former, he dedicated to the bleſſed Vir- 
in, defigning it for a burial-place for him and 
155 poſterity; and in his will expreſsly enjoius, 
that none but the blood- royal ſhould lie therein. 
He procured a bull from pope Leo for uniting 
to this abbey the collegiate church of St. Mar- 
tin's-le-grand, and the manor of Tykill in 
Yorkſhire, | , 
| | Since 
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Since the death of this prince, no great al- 
terations have been made in this ſtructure, till 
of late years; when it became the object of 
E concern, to reſcue it from ruin 

y a thorough reparation, at the national ex- 
| 2 And though the ravage made in it by 
enry VIII. and the havock without and with- 
in it during the civil wars, can never be reco- 
vered ; yet it has, by the labour and {kill of Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, and thoſe that ſucceeded 
him, been decorated with ſome new ornaments z 
and by the addition of two ſtately towers, of 
curious workmanſhip, at the weſt, it is now 
rendeted more complete than ever, the weſt 
end having been left unfiniſhed. 

In examining the old abbey in order to theſe 
repairs, Sir Chriſtopher Wren found great de- | 
fects both in the materials and the work man- 4 
ſhip ; the ſtones were decayed, the walls da- 
maged and giving way, ſome pillars ſwayed, 
ahd arches cracked, &c. &c. All this, how- 
ever, Sir Chriſtopher cauſed to be amended in- 
ſtantly; and made ſtronger than ever the firſt 
builders left it. He made great repairs, and 
inveſted the building with a better ſort of ſtone. | 
from Burford in Oxfordſhire, but did not live 
to finiſh his deſigns: in ſhort, he left behind him 


a plan for erecting a tower and ſpire, and per- 4 
fect draughts and models of all the additional U 
ornaments that he thought neceſſary to com- 

plete this ſtately building; ſome of which, par- 


ticularly the towers to the weſt, have been ſince 
erected. but the lofty ipire has been thought 
either impracticable or unneceſſary, RES 
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This noble fabric, thus new coated and im- . 
roved, has at a diſtant proſpect all the ma- 
| jeſty of its former ſtate ; but the beautiful car- 
| ving that once adorned it, and uſed to charm 
\y | the beholder, is now irretrievably loſt ; the 
NO buttreſſes, once beautifully capped with turrets, 1 
made into plain pyrimidical forms, and topped 1 
with free-ſtone; and the ſtatues of our an- 
11 cient kings, that formerly ſtood in niches near | 
the tops of theſe buttreſſes, and attracted ad- 9 
miration, are for the moſt part removed, and [ 
their broken fragments * 1 in the roof of | 
Henry the Seventh's chapel, where they are Wl - 
buried from the public eye. On the north fide, | 
next the towers, ſome of thoſe ſlatues are till | 
ſtanding : on this fide you are to take your | 
outward view of the abbey, the other ſide be- i 
ing much incumbered with buildings. | 
The form of the church is that of a crucifix, 
in which Henry the Seventh's chapel is no part. | 
In the original plan, the ſouth fide anſwers ex- | 
actly to the north, by attending to which you 
| may form a true judgment of the whole. 'The 
[ cloyiters on the ſouth fide were added for the 
conveniency of the monks. 
In viewing the outſide of this building, ob- | 


ſerve, 1. The two new towers at the weſt. 2. 1 
j The magnificent portico leading into the north | 
croſs, by ſome called the Beautiful, or Solomon's [ 


| Gate, founded by Richard II. his arms, carved 
in ſtone, being over the door. This portico, of | 

the Gothic order, 1s extremely beautiful, and 

over it is a moſt magnificent window of mo- 

dern deſign, admirably well executed. 3. A 

window 
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window on the ſouth fide, ſet up in 1705, which 
i likewiſe very maſterly. There is nothing 
farther on the outſide except the loftineſs of the 
roof, to exceed in which particular ſeems to 
have been the emulation of ancient architects. 
" Obſerve to enter the weſt door between the 
towers; and the, moment you enter, your eye 
may command the whole body of the church, 
the pillars dividing the nave from the fide-iſles, 
being ſo curiouſly formed as not to obſtruct the 
ſide- openings; nor is your fight terminated to 
the eaſt, but by the fine painted windows over 
the portico of Henry the Seventh's chapel. 

The firſt thing that ſtrikes the imagination is 

the awful ſolemnity of the place, cauſed by the 
loftineſs of the roof, and the happy diſpoſition 
of the lights, and the noble range of pillars by 
which the whole building is ſupported. 

N. B. The open ſpace, between the rows of 
pillars, is called the nave of the church ; 
the encloſed place, the choir; the ſpace be- 
tween the pillars and the walls, the iſles; 
and the enlarged ſpaces to the north and 
ſouth, the north croſs and the-ſouth-croſs. 

The pillars terminate towards the eaſt by a 

ſweep, thereby encloſing the chapel of Edward 
the Confeſſor in a kind of ſemi-circle; and 
excluding all the other chapels belonging to the 
abbey, of which there are 10, beyond the 
avenue or walk, by which they are ſurrounded, 
As far as the gates of the choir, the pillars are 
filletted with braſs; but all beyond, with free- 
ſtone. Anſwerable to the middle range of pil- 
lars are columns, adjoining to the — which 

as 
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as they riſe, ſpring into ſemi-arches, and are 
every where met in acute angles by their op- 
poſites, thereby throwing the roof into a va- 
riety of intaglio's. i. e. little ornamental car- 
vings at the cloſings and croſſings of the lines, 
On the arches of the pillars are galleries of 
double columns, 15 feet wide, covering the 
ſide- iſles, and enlightened by a middle range of 
windows, over which there is an upper range 
of larger windows : by theſe and the under 
range, with the four capital windows facing 
the N. S. E. and W. the whole fabric is ſo 
admirably enlightened, that you are never daz- 
_ with a glare, nor incommoded with dark- 
nels, 

Obſerve the fine paintings in the great weſt 
window, of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; Moſes 
and Aaron, and the twelve patriarchs; the arms 
of his late majeſty ; king Sebert ; and queen | 
Elizabeth; king Edward the Confeſſor; and 
the late worthy dean, Dr. Wilcox, biſhop of 
Rocheſter: this window was ſet up in 1733. 
and is very curious. To the left, in a leſſer 
window, is a I of one of our kings, (ſup- 
poſed of Richard 11.) but no particular face 
can be diſtinguiſhed. In the window on the 
right, is a lively repreſentation of Edward the 
Confeſſor in his robes ; under his feet are his 
arms. There are other remains of this ancient 
art ſcattered up and dowa in the windows, but 
none ſo perfect as theſe, 


Of the Cuoir, 
Having ſurveyed the open parts of the 
church, the choir is next to be viewed, wi, / 


you 


t 

you can only ſee during the time of divine ſervice z | 
the grand entrance into which 1s by a pair of C 
iron gates, finely wrought : the floor is paved | 
with the fineſt black and white marble ; the 
ancient ſtalls are covered with Gothic acute 


arches, ſupported by {mall pillars of iron, paint- g 
ed purple. is 
Take particular notice of an ancient paint- I: 1-8 
ing near the pulpit of Richard II. ſitting in a „ 
chair of gold, having a veſt of green flowered no 
with gold, and ſhoes of gold powdered with Fo 
_ This piece 1s 6 feet 11 inches long, 3 11 
A inches broad, the lower part much de- a 
| aced. - 
| The altar is a ſtately and beautiful piece of K 
| marble, preſented to this church by queen Anne: 
| it is encloſed with a curious balluſtre, within —_— 
| which is a pavement of Moſaic work, ſaid to 
| be the moſt beautiful in its kind of any in the t 
| world; the ſtones are of porphyry, laid in the Z 
| year 1272. C 
| On each fide of the altar are marble doors e 
| opening into St. Edward's chapel, where our 
| kings retire to refreſh at their coronations. t 
| There are ſeveral aſcents to the roof of this 7 
church, particularly one at the weſt corner of u 
1 the north croſs, and another at the eaſt corner | 
t of the ſouth croſs. Over the ſouth-weſt towers li 
are {mall chambers, ſaid to have been the ha- b 
ö bitation of Bradſhaw, prefident of the rebel's 
| bloody court; where he ended his days in deep T 


| melancholy before the reſtoration, 
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Of the Towns in the open parts of WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY, 


Having ſurveyed the church and choir, you 
will proceed to the ſouth croſs, from whence 
moving to the right, and proceeding along the 
outer walls, you will find every monument ſet 
down in order all round the abbey, till you 
come to the rails that encloſe the chapels in the 
north croſs, where turning your face to the 
choir, and moving ſtill to the right, you will 
be again led back to the place from whence you 
at firſt ſet out; by which method not one mo- 
nument of note will eſcape your obſervation. 

In the outermoſt corner is, 

1. A plain majeſtic monument erected to 
the memory of Mr. John Dryden, a poet. 


2. High on a pillar is a neat table monument 


to the memory of Mrs. Martha Birch. 
3. A monument to the memory of Abraham 
Cowley, a poet; apparently plain, hut very 
expreſſive. | a. SIP 

4. A monument, which has been very beau- 
tiful in the Gothic ſtyle, but is now much.de- 
faced, to the memory of Geoffery Chaucer, who 
was called the father of Engliſh poets. 

5. The buſt of John Phillips, a poet, in re- 
lief, in an arbor interwoven with vines, laurel - 
branches, and apple trees. ; 

6. A monument to the memory of Michael 
Drayton, a poet. 

7. A monument of fine marble, very neatl 
enſculpt and ornamented with emblematical A 
gures, to the memory of Ben Johnſon, 1 * 
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8. The tomb of Samuel Butler, a poet. 

9. Beneath Mr. Butler's is a rough decayed 
tomb, of grey marble, to the memory of Ed- 
mund Spencer, a poet. | 

10., A monument to the memory of John 
Milton, a poer. 

11. A curious marble monument, ornamented 
with a fine mantling, urn and buſt, and crown- 
ed with a chaplet of bays, to the memory of 
Thomas Shadwell, a poet. | 

12, This ſtately monument, to the memory 
of Matthew Prior, a poet, than which there 1s 
not a nobler in the place, is finely decorated. 
On one fide the pedeftal ſtands the figure of 
Thalia, one of the nine Muſes, with a flute in 
her hand ; and on the other, Hiſtory, with her 
book ſhut : between both is the buſt of the de- 
ceaſed. Over the buſt is a handſome pediment, 
on the aſcending ſides of which are two boys, 
one with an hour-glaſs in his hand run out, the 
other holding a torch reverſed ; on the apex of 
the pediment 1s an urn. 

13. The tomb of Charles de St. Dennis, 
Lord of St. Evremond. | 

14. To William Shakeſpeare, a poet. The 
deſign and workmanſhip of this monument are 
extremely elegant; the figure of Shakeſpeare, 
and his attitude, his dreſs, his ſhape, his gen- 
teel air, and fine compoſure, all ſo delicately 
expreſſed by the ſculptor, cannot be ſufficiently 
admired. The heads on the pedeſtal repreſent 
Henry V. Richard III. and queen Elizabeth, 
three principal characters in his plays. A 

15. 
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15. A monument to the memory of james 
mſon, a poet. There is a figure of Mr. 
Thomfon fitting, which leans its left arm upon 
2 pedeftal, holding a book with the cap of li- 
berty in its other hand. Upon the pedeſtal is 
carved, in baſſo relievo, the Seaſons ; to which 
2 boy points, offering him a laure] crown, At 
the feet of the figure is the tragic maſk and the 
ancient harp. The whole is ſupported by a 
projecting pedeftal. 5 
16. A very fine monument to the memory of 
Nicholas Rowe, efq; a poet, and his only 
daughter. On a pedeftal about 20 inches high, 
which ſtands on an altar, is a moſt beautiful buſt; 
near it is the figure of a lady in the deepeſt for. 
row; and between both, on a pyramid behind, 
is a medalion, with the head of a young lady 
in relief. 

17. A fine monument to the memory of John 
Gay, a poet. The maſks, tragedy-dagger, and 
inſtruments of maſic, which are blended toge- 
ther in a groupe, are emblematical devices al- 
loading to the various ways of writing in which 
he excelled, namely, Farce, Satire, Fable, and 
Paſtoral. 

18. To the memory of John duke of Argyl! 
and Greenwich. This lofty and magnificent 
monument 15 encloſed with rails, and decorated 
with figures as big as the life. On one fide the 
baſe is the figure of Minerva, and on the other, 
of Eloquence; the one laoking forrowfully up 
at the principal figure above, the other pathe- 
ncally diſplaying the public loſs at his death. 
Above is the figure of Hiſtory, with one hand 

M 2 bolding 
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holding a book, and the other writing on a 
pyramid of finely-coloured marble the titles of 
the hero, whoſe actions are ſuppoſed to be 
contained in the book, on the cover of which, 
in letters of gold, are inſcribed the date of his 
Grace's death, and years of his life. The prin- 
cipal figure is ſpirited even to the verge of life, 

19. To the memory of Sir Edward Atkins, 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer in the reigns 
of king Charles the Firfl and Second ; of Sir 
Robert Atkins, his eldeſt ſon; of Sir Edward 
Atkins, his youngeſt ſon ; and of Sir Robert 
Atkins, eldeſt fon of Sir Robert abovemen- 
tioned. 

20. George Frederick Handell, a muſician. 
This is the laſt monument which that eminent 
ſtatuary Rubiliac lived to finiſh. The figure is 
very elegant, and the face is a ſtrong likeneſs of 
its original. The left arm is reſting on a 

roupe of muſical inſtruments, and the attitude 
is very expreſſive of great attention to the har- 
. mony of an angel playing on an harp in the 
clouds over his head. Before it lies the cele- 
brated Meſſiah, with that part open where is 
the much-admired air, I 4now that my Redeemer 
—_— -._- -. 

21. A monument to William Outram, D. D. 
and Jane his wife. 

22. Dr. Stephen Hales. Over William Ou- 
tram is a monument erected to the memory of 
that eminent divine and philoſopher, Dr. Ste- 
phen Hales. Here you ſee two beautiful figures 
in relief; the one, Botany ; the other, Reli- 
gion. Botany is preſenting a medalion of this 

great 
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great explorer of nature to public view; Reli- 
gion is deploring the loſs of the divine; at the 
feet of Botany the winds are diſplayed on a 
globe, which allude to his invention of the 
ventilators, | 

23. Iſaac Barrow. This monument is re- 
markable for a ſine buſt on the top of it, repre- 
ſenting this truly great divine. 

24. Edward Wettenhall, M. D. Over Iſaac 
Barrow's is a handſome monument for Dr. 
Wettenhall, an eminent phyſician. 

25. Thomas Triplet. This gentleman was 
a great divine. 

26. Sir Richard Cox. Adjoining to Trip- 
let's is a table-monoment, of white marble, 
erected to the memory of this gentleman, who 
was taſter to queen Elizabeth and king James 
the Firlt, and to the latter ſteward of the houſe- 
bold, 

27. Iſaac Caſaubon, a neat monument. 
28. Jobn Erneſt Grabe. Over Caſaubon's 
15 a curious figure, large as the life, repreſenting 
this great man fitting upon a marble tomb, in a 
thovghtiul poſture, as contemplating the for- 
rows of death, and the horrors of the grave. 

29. William Cambden. Next to the weſt 
corner of this croſs is an ancient monument to 
the memory of the great father of our antiqui- 
ties, who is repreſented in a halſ- length in the 
&reſs of his time, with his left hand holding a 
book, and in his right, his gloves, reſling on an 
altar. 

This monument has lately been repaired and 


b:autified. 
M 3 Theſe 
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holding a book, and the other writing on a 
pyramid of finely-coloured marble the titles of 
the hero, whoſe actions are ſuppoſed to be 
contained in the book, on the cover of which, 
in letters of gold, are inſcribed the date of his 
Grace's death, and years of his life. The prin- 
cipal figure is ſpirited even to the verge of lite, 

19. To the memory of Sir Edward Atkins, 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer in the reigns 
of king Charles the Firſt and Second; of Sir 
Robert Atkins, his eldeſt ſon; of Sir Edward 
Atkins, his youngeſt ſon ; and of Sir Robert 
Atkins, eldeſt fon of Sir Robert abovemen- 
_ tioned. 

20. George Frederick Handell, a muſician. 
This is the laſt monument which that eminent 
ſtatuary Rubiliac lived to finiſh. The figure is 
very elegant, and the face is a ſtrong likeneſs of 
its original. The left arm is reſting on a 
groupe of muſical inſtruments, and the attirude 
is very expreſſive of great attention to the har- 
mony of an angel playing on an harp in the 
clouds over his head. Before it lies the cele- 
brated Meſſiah, with that part open where is 
the much-admired air, I now that my Redeemer 
fiveth. 

21. A monument to William Outram, D. D. 
and Jane his wife. 

22. Dr, Stephen Hales. Over William Ou- 
tram is a monument erected to the memory of 
that eminent divine and philoſopher, Dr. Ste- 
phen Hales. Here you ſee two beautiful figures 
in relief; the one, Botany ; the other, Reli- 


gion. Botany is preſenting a medalion of this 
great 
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Freat explorer of nature to public view ; Reli- 
gion is deploring the loſs of the divine; at the 
feet of Botany the winds are diſplayed on 2 
globe, which allude to his invention of the 
ventilators. 

23. Iſaac Barrow. This monument is re- 

markable for a ſine buſt on the top of it, repre- 
ſenting this truly great divine. 

24. Edward Wettenhall, M. D. Over Iſaac 
Barrow's is a handſome monument for Dr. 
Wettenhall, an eminent phyſician. 

25. Thomas T riplet. This gentleman was 
a great divine. 

26. Sir Richard Cox. Adjoining to Trip- 
let's is a table- monument, of white marble, 
erected to the memory of this gentleman, who 
was taſter to queen Elizabeth and king James 
the Firſt, and to the latter ſteward of the houſe- 
bold, 

27. Iſaac Caſaubon, a neat monument. 
28. John Erneſt Grabe. Over Caſaubon's 
is a curious figure, large as the life, repreſenting 
this great man ſitting upon a marble tomb, in a 
thovghtiul poſture, as contemplating the ſor- 
rows of death, and the horrors of the grave. 

29. William Cambden. Next to the weſt 
corner of this croſs is an ancient moriument to 
the memory of the great father of our antiqui- 
ties, who is repreſented in a hali-length in the 
dreſs of his time, with his left hand holding a 
book, and in his right, his gloves, reſting on an 
altar. 

This monument has lately been repaired and 


be autified. 
„ Theſe 
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Theſe are all the memorable perſonages 
whoſe tombs adorn the walls of this diviſion of 
the abbey ; but there are ſome names to be 
met with on the pavement, too confiderable to 
be paſſed over unnoticed. Among theſe you 
will find Thomas Parr; he lived in the reigns 
of ten princes, namely, king Edward IV. king 
Edward V. king Richard III. King Henry VII. 
king Henry VIII. king Edward VI. queen 
Mary, queen Elizabeth, king James, and king 
Charles; aged 152 years. At the age of 130 
a proſecution was entered againſt him in the 
Spiritual Court for baſtardy, and with ſuch 
effect, that he did penance publickly in the 
church for that offence. | 

Not far from Parr, diſtinguiſhed by a ſmall 
white ſtone, thus inſcribed, ** O rare Sir Wil- 
ham Davenant,“ lie the remains of that once 
celebrated poet, who, upon the death of Ben 
Johnſon, ſucceeded him as poet-laureat to king 
Charles I. but having loſt his noſe by an acci- 
dent, was cruelly bantercd by the wits of the 
ſucceeding reign, | 

Not far from Davenant lies Sir Robert Mur- 
ray, a great mathematician, and one of the 
founders of the Royal Society, of which he was 
the firſt preſident, and while he lived, was the 
very {cul of that body. 

Afnxed to the pillars in this eroſs are two ta- 

je monuments ; the firſt to the memory of 

30. Dr. Samuel Barton, a perſon of conſi- 
derable genius and learning. 

The other to the memory of 

31. Dr. Arthony Hor neck, a prebendary of 
this church. | " 

0 
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We proceed now to the ſouth ifle; where; 
turning your face to the wall, you will lee the 
tomb of 

32. Sophia Fairholm, marchioneſs of Anan- 
dale. It is the repreſentation of an ancient fe- 
pulchte, over which a ſtately edifice is raiſed, 
ornamented at top with the family arms. 

33. Affixed to the wall is a ſmall oval tablet, 
to the memory of Mrs. Anne Wemys, daughter 
to Dr. Lodowick Wemys, ſome time preben- 
dary of this church; and of Mrs, Jane Bargrave 
his wife. : 

34. Sir Cloudeſſy Shovel, knt. On the baſe 
af this monument is repreſented in baſs relief 
the ſhip Aſſociation, in which the admiral 
failed, as ſtriking againf a rock, with ſeveral 
ethers periſhing art the ſame time, and at the top 
are two boys blowing trumpets. 

35. A monament to the memory of Thomas 
Enipe, S. T. P. He was fifty years employed 
in Weſtminſter ſchool, fixteen whereof as head 
maſter. He was alſo a prebendary of this 
church. 

36. George Stepney, eſq; Adjoining to 
Kmpe's is a monument, rich in materials, but 
mean in deſign, to the memory of this gentle- 
man. 

Over Stepney's is a monument erected to the 
memory of John Methuen, eſq; who died in the 
fervice of his country in Portugal. Alfo the 
Right Honourable Sir Paul Methuen, fon of 
the ſaid John Methuen, eſq; 

37. Sir Rich. Bingham. On a plain marble 
Kone againſt the wall is an Engliſh inſcription, 

| 4 reciting 
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'  Feciting the military glories of the knight to 
whom it is inſcribed. 

33. George Churchill, a ſea officer. This 
is a lofty monument, much more elegant than 


thoſe we have juſt paſſed, and the inſcription 


amply ſets forth the merits of the hero whoſe 
fame it is intended to tranſmit. 

9. Captain William Julius. He was cap- 
tain of the Colcheſter man of war. 

40. Between two lately pyramids of black 
marble, ſtanding on cannon- balls, adorned in the 
middle with emblematical devices in relief, and 
having two Mooriſh emperors heads in profile 
on their tops, is a handiome monument to the 
memory of Sir Palmes Fairborne, knight, go- 
vernor of Tangier. | The enrichments in relief 


on the pyramids repreſent the manner of his 
glorious death; on one fide he is viewing the 


enemy's lines before the town, and is ſhot; on 
the other fide is a hearſe and fix horſes, bring- 
ing him off wounded to the caſtle. On a loity 
dome 1s the deceaſed's arms, and over it a 
urk's head on a dagger, by way of creft, 
which he won by his valour in fighting againſt 
that people in the German war. 
- 41. Major Richard Creed. This is a table- 
monument again{ the wall, enriched with mi- 
litary trophies, 

42. Sir John Chardin, bart, This monu- 
ment 15 very emblematical, alluding to the tra- 
yels of this gentleman. The globe, round 
which a number of geographical iniicuments are 
repreſented, exhibits a view of the different 


countries through Which he travelled, and the 
| | motto 


5 


dentially eſcaped, for which he aſcribes to God 
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motto beneath refers to the dangers he provi- 


the glory. | 
43. Col. Roger Townſend. Here is a ſar- 


cophagus ſupported by two Indians, on the front 


which is repreſented, in baſſo relievo, the fall 
of this brave commander, with his officers at- 
tending him in his expiring moments, and Mars 
the god of war lamenting the hero's fate. 

44. Mrs. Bridget 1 This lady was 
wife to Charles Radley, eſq; gentleman-uſher 
daily-waiter to king James II. 

45. Sidney earl Godolphin. This is a fine 
buſt, richly drefled. 

46. Sir Charles Harbord, and Clement Cot- 
trell, eſq; On the baſe of this double monu- 
ment is repreſented in relief a dreadful fea-fight. 
Theſe two young gentlemen, of the moſt pro- 
miſing expectations, both periſhed in the Royal 
James, with the earl of Sandwich, who 


commanded in her as vice-admiral againſt 


the Dutch, in that memorable fight off the 
coaſt of Suſſex, in king Charles the Second's 
time. 3 
47. Over the monuments of Sir Charles Har- 
bord, knt. and Clement Cottrell, eſq; is the 
monumentof William Hargrave, eſq; licutenant- 
neral of his majeſty's forces, colonel of the 
royal Engliſh fuzileers, and governor of Gib- 
raltar, This ts a very curious monument, de- 
figned and executed by Mr. Rubiliac. Here 
you have a repreſentation of the reſurrection, 
by a body riſing from a ſarcophagus; a conflict 
between Time and Death, wherein the former 
proving victorious, diveſts his antagoniſt of his 
power, 
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power by breaking his dart; and tumbling bim 
down, the King of Terrors drops his crown from 
his head. Above is a great pile of building in 
a ſlate of diſſolution, and a cherub in the clovds 
ſounding the laſt trumpet. The whole is finely 
imagined, ard as ingeniouſly executed. 

48. Diana Temple. This old-faſhioned mo- 
nument ſeems to have been deſigned for all Sar 
William Temple's family. LW. 

49. Anne Fielding. This tomb, on which 
are two very learned infcriptions, one in He- 
brew, the other in Ethiopic, is erected to the 
memory of the firft wife of Sir Samuel More- 
land, knt. and bart. 

50. Carola Harſnet. This tomb is much in 
the ſame taſte with the other, and has alſo tuo 
learned inſcriptions upon it, the one in Hee 
brew, the other in Greek; and was erected in 
memory of the ſecond wife of the ſame baronet. 

51. Between the two former is a beautiful 
monument to the memory of John Smith, efq; 
ſaid to be the juſteſt and beſt finiſhed in the 
whole church. The deſign is a pyramid and 
altar, on which fits a lady, veiled, mournful 
and diſconſolate, and reſting her right arm on 
a curious buſto in relief. 

52. Over the monument of John Smith, eſq; 
is one erected to the memory of James Fleming, 
major general of his majeſty's forces, and colo- 
nel of a regiment of foot. 

53. Col. John Davis. This gentleman was 
eſident of the council of the iſland of St. 


hriſtopher. 
54. Over 
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4. Over the door that opens to the cloyſters 
is a moſt ſtately monument to the memory of 
Gen. George Wade. In the center is a beau- 
tiful marble pillar, enriched with military tro- 
phies, moſt exquiſitely wrought : the principal 


figures repreſent Fame puſhing back Time, 
who is eagerly approaching to pull down the 
pillar with the enſigns of honour that adorn it. 
The whole is finely executed, and cannot be 
admired too much. 

55. This plain neat monument was erected 
to the memory of Robert Cannon, D. DP). 

56. Katherine Bovey. The principal 2 
on this monument are Faith with her book 
cloſed, and Wiſdom lamenting the death of her 
patroneſs, between which is a lady's head in an 
annulet of black marble curiouſly veined. 

57. Lord Viſcount Howe. This monument 
is over Katherine Bovey's, where you will ſee 
a figure of the genius of the province of Maſſa- 
chuſet's bay, in a mournful poſture lamenting 
the fall of this hero, over which are the family 
arms, ornamented with military trophies. 

58. Henry Wharton. This is a ſmall table- 
monument, made remarkable only by the great 
name inſcribed upon it, who was rector of 
Chacham in Kent. 

59. Under Mr. Wharton's is a monument 
erected to the memory of Dr. Joſeph Wilcocks, 
formerly chaplain to the Britiſh factory at Liſ- 
bon, afterwards preceptor to the princeſſes, and 
prebendary of this church. 

60. Thomas Spratt, D. D. This monument 
{ems to have been deſigned principally OP 
E 
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fake of the inſcriptions, which are in Latin: 


underneath are the arms of the defunct, and on 
the top his arms with that of the ſee of Ro- 


cheſter, quarterly, between enrichments of 


ks, &c. 
61. Sir Lumley Robinſon, bart. This mo- 
nument is neatly defigned and ornamented ; the 
columns are ſupported by death's heads, "and 
the arms upon the baſe by a cherub. On the 
top is a vale, and, riſing to the pediment, en- 
richments of laurel branches, &c. 

62. John Friend, M. D. This gentleman's 
buſt ſtands on a pedeſtal of fine white veined 
marble, He was a phyſician of the firſt rank 
for knowledge and experience. 

63. William Congreve, eſq; In an oval 
frame is a half-length marble portrait of this 
gentleman, placed on a pedeſtal of the fineſt 
Egyptian marble in the whole church, and en- 
riched with emblematical figures alluding to the 
drama. 

64. The Rt. Hon. James Craggs, eſq; The 
ſtatue of this gentleman, large as the life, 1s 
finely repreſented on this monument as leaning 
on an urn, It has been remarked, that if 
the face and head of the ſtatue on this monu- 
ment had been more. finiſhed, the whole had 
been without blemiſh. 

* G5. Capt. James Cornwall. This noble mo- 
nument, which is 36 feet high, has a bold baſe 
and pyramid of rich Sicilian marble. Againſt 
the pyramid is a rock, (embelliſhed with naval 
trophies, ſea-weeds, &c.) in which are two ca- 
vities; in the one is a Latin epitaph; in the other 
: Cav ity 
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cavity is 2 view of the ſea-fight before Toulon, 
in baſſo relievo ; on the fore-ground whereof 
the Marlborough of go guns is ſeen fiercely 
engaged with admiral Navarro's ſhip the Real, 
of 114 guns, and her two ſeconds, all raking 
the Marlborough fore and aft. On the rock 
ſtand two figures, the one repreſents Britannia 
under the character of Minerva, accompanied 
with a lion; the other figure is expreſſive of 
Fame, who having preſented to Minerva a 
medalion of the hero, ſupports it, whilſt exhi- 
bited to public view. The medalion is accom- 
panied with a globe, and various honorary 
crowns, as due to valour. Behind the figures 
is a lofty ſpreading palm-tree, (whereon is 
fixed the hero's ſhield or coat of arms) toge- 
ther with a laurel-tree ; both which iſſue from 
the naturally-barren rock, as alluding to ſome 
heroic and uncommon event. 

66. Sir Thomas Hardy, knt. This monument 
is eſteemed one of the juſteſt in the whole abbey. 
Behind is a lofty pyramid, of a bluiſh-coloured 
marble ; at the bottom of which the efligy of 
the deceaſed is reclining upon a tomb of ele- 
gant workmanſhip, with a naked boy on his 
left ſide weeping over an urn. The enrich- 
ments round the pedeſtal are juſt and proper. 

67. John Conduit, eſq; The defign of this 
monument is not inferior to that of the laſt 


mentioned. In the middle of the pyramid is a 
large medalion of braſs, reſting on a cherub 
below, and ſaſpended by another at top. | 


68. William Horneck, eſq; This monument 


js finely enꝛiched W a plans, and in. 


ſtrume uts 
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ſtruments of fortifications, alluding to the em- 
ploy ment of the deceaſed, who was chief en- 
gineer to the royal train. 

69. Sir Godfrey Kneller. knt. and bart. 
The figures on this monument are a buſt of the 
deceaſed under a canopy of ſtate, the curtains 
whereof are finely gilt and tied up with golden 
ſtrings; and on each ſide the buſt is a weepin 
cherub, one reſting on a framed picture, the 
other holding a painter's pallet and pencils. 

70. Penelope Egerton. This monument of 
black marble is remarkable only ſor the in- 
* ſcription : the lady for whom it was erected, 
was daughter to Robert lord Needham, viſ- 
count Killmurry, and wife to Randolph Eger- 
ton, of Betley in Cheſhire. | 

71. James Egerton. This is a ſmall table. 
monument to the memory of the above gentle- 
man's ſon by his ſecond wite Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter. to Henry Murray, eſq; one of the gentle- 
men of the bed-chamber to king Charles I. 

72. Anne counteſs dowager of Clanrikard. 
The effigy of this lady, reſting upon a tomb, is 
very finely executed, and the carving upon the 
monument of no ordinary workmanſhip. 

73. Martha Price. This monument is adorn- 
ed with feſtoons of fruit, flowers, and foliage. 

74. John Woodward, M. D. This is a 
moſt beautiſul monument, and the figures moſt 
admirably finiſned. The head of the deceaſed 
(who was profeſſor of phyſic in Greſham col- 
lege) in profile, is very maſterly, and the lady 
that holds it inimitable, 

75. Heneage 
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75. Heneage Twiſden. This monument is | 
a neat but plain piece of architecture, erected 
to the memory of a young hero, who fell in the 
battle of Blairgnies in Hainault, while he was 
aid de camp to John duke of Argyll, who com- 
manded the right wing of the confederate army. 

76. Col. James Bringfield, This monument 
is ornamented with military trophies, cherubs, 


&c. and ſurrounded by a mantling enclofing a 


tablet, on which is written the deceaſed's mili- 
tary preferments, the manner of his death and 
burial, and the praiſes of his piety and virtue. 

77. Robert Killegrew. This is one of the 
beſt pieces of ſculpture in the whole church, 
and, what is remarkable, is cut out of one ſtone. 

78. Mrs, Mary Beaufoy. This is a very 
ſtately monument. The principal figure 1s re- 
preſented in a devout poſture, with cherubs 
crowning her; on each fide are Cupids lament- 
ing the early decay of virgin beauty; and un- 
derneath, the arms of her family quarterly up- 
held by cherubs. 

79. Mrs. Jane Stoveville. This lady, who 
15 here repreſented on a pedeſtal in the ancient 
dreſs of her time, was daughter to Thomas 
Stoveville, of Brinkley in Cambridgeſhire, and 
wife firſt to Edward Ellis of Cheſterton, and 
then to Othowell Hill, Doctor of Civil Law, 
and Chancellor of the dioceſe of Lincoln, 

80. Thomas Manſel, and Wilham Morgan. 
This is a double monument, being two oval ta- 
bles between three wreathed pillars, neatly or- 
namented and inſcribed. | 

N 2 $1. Edward 
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81. Edward Herbert, eſq; Againſt a pillar, 
on a tablet of white marble, is a long inſcrip- 
tion in Engliſh, ſetting forth the deſcent of this 
gentleman, who is buried in a coffin of lead at 
the foot of the pillar to which it is fixed. 

82. Edward Manſell. Near the above is an- 
other, inſcribed to Edward Manſell, eldeſt fon 
of Sir Edward Manſell, of Margan in Glamor- 
ganſhire, bart. 

83. Robert and Richard Cholmondeley, the 
ſecond and fourth ſons of Robert viſcount 
Cholmondeley, lie here interred. | 

84. Next to Cholmondeley's is a monument 
erected to the memory of Richard Mead, M. D. 
phyſician in ordinary to his majeſty, fellow of 
the royal college of phyſicians, and of the royal 
ſociety, London. 4 

85. A ſmall, but neat monument, erected to 

the memory of Gilbert Thornborough, eſq; 
- $86. John Baker, eſq; This is a roftral 
column of curiooſly-veined marble, enrich- 
ed with the prows of galleys, a Meduſa's head, 
and other naval and military trophies. He 
was vice-admiral of the white ſquadron of the 
Britiſh fleet. 

87 Henry Prieſtman. Suſpended by a knot 
of. ribbons, faſtened to a pyramid of various- 
coloured marble, is a fine medalion, with the 
words © Henry Prieſtman, eſquire.“ round the 
head. Underneath are naval trophies and ſea- 
inſtruments, moſt admirably ſculpt. He was 
commander in chief of a ſquadron of ſhips of 
war in the reign of King Charles II. 5 

88. Philip 
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$3. Philip Carteret. Here is a fine figure of 
Time, ſtanding on an altar, and holding a ſcroll 
in his hand. Over all is the buſt of the noble 
youth here alluded to, who was ſon to Lord 
George Carteret. 

89. Edward de Carteret. This neat mo- 
nument is ornamented with cherubs, and with 
feſtoons of leaves and fruit, finely imboſled ; 
and was erected to the memory of a child of 3 
years of age, 

90. Thomas Levingſton, . viſcount Teviot. 
The top of this monument is decorated with 
the arms, ſupporters, and creſt of this noble- 
man, and with military trophies alluding to his 
profeſſion of a ſoldier, 

91. Robert, lord Conſtable. This monu- 
ment is a handſome piece of architecture, or- 
namented with a cherub below, and the family 
arms and creſt on the top. 

92. Dr. Peter Heylin. This is a plain, but 
neat monument; on the top of which is a pe- 
diment, and the arms of Heylin, ſculpt; on the 
baſe the ſame arms with that ,of his lady, 
quarterly. 

93. Charles Williams, eſq; The ſcroll- work 
and ſcolloping of this monument is ſomewhat 
remarkable ; and the device of ſupporting it by 
a death's head on the wings of Time, is not 
improper. 

94. Richard le Neve, eſq; a fea officer. On 
the top of a very heavy dciign is placed the 
arms of this gentleman, adorned with inſtru- 
ments of war, | 

95. To the memory of Temple Weſt, eſq; 
vice-admiral of the white, | 

| N 3 96. William 
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96. William Croft, On the pedeſtal of this 


monument, in baſs relief, is an organ ; and on. 
the top, a handſome buſt of the deceaſed, who 


was doctor in muſic. 


97. John Blow, doctor in muſic. Under 
this tomb is a canon in four parts, ſet to muſic ; 
with enrichments, cherubs, and flowers. He 
was organiſt, compoſer, and maſter of the chil- 
dren in the chapel-royal 25 years. 

98. Philip de Saumarez, eſq; a ſea officer, 

99. Dr. Boulter, archbiſhop of Armagh. This 
monument is of the fineſt marble, and of a new- 


Invented poliſh. The buſt of this archbiſhop, 


with his long flowing hair, and ſolemn grace- 
fulneſs, is very natural. The enſigns of his 
dignity, wherewith the monument is ornament- 
ed, are moſt exquifitely fine. The 19ſcription 
is incloſed in a beautiful border of porphyry. 

100. Samuel Bradford, S. T. P. This is a 
plain table- monument, erected to the memory 
of biſhop Bradford, ſurrounded with the arms 
and proper enſigns of his ſeveral dignities. He 
was rector of St. Mary le Bow, and from thence 
advanced to the ſee of Carliſle, and afterwards 
tranſlated to that of Rocheſter. 

101. Richard Kane. On this tomb is a eu- 
rious buſt of this gentleman, of white marble, 
upon a handſome pedeſtal, whereon is inſcribed 
the moſt ſtriking paſſages of his life. 

102. Percey Kirk, eſq; On each fide of a 
fine buſt of this gentleman is a winged ſeraph; 
one having a dagger in his right hand inverted, 
and on his left a helmet; the other reſting on a 
ball, and holding in his left hand a torch, re- 


verſed, 1 
103. Lor 
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103. Lord Aubrey Beauclerk. This monu- 
ment is ornamented with arms, trophies, and 
naval enfigns; and in an oval niche, on a py- 
ramid of dove-coloured marble, is a beautiful 
buſt of this young nobleman. He was the 
youngeſt ſon of Charles duke of St. Albans, by 
Diana daughter of Aubrey de Vere, earl of 
Oxford. He went early to ſea, and was made 
a commander in 1731. 

104. Sir John Balchen, knt. On this beau- 
tifal monament, 1n relief, is the repreſentation 
of a ſhip periſhing in a ſtorm; and over it, in 
the fineſt white marble, a buſt of this great ad- 
miral. The enrichments, arms, and trophies, 
are moſt admirably wrought; but in faſtening 
the cable to the anchor, the artificer has ſhewed 
himſelf no mariner. He was admiral of the 
white ſquadron of his majeſty's fleet. 

105. General Gueſt, On a baſe and pyra- 
mid, of moſt beautiful Egyptian porphyry, is 
the fineſt enrichments and buſt, of exquiſitely 
white marble, that are to be ſeen in the whole 
church. 

106, Over the north door is a magnificent 
monument erected to the memory of admiral 
Watſon. 

107, Clement Saunders, eſq; On a pillar 
near the font is a ſmall monument erected to 
the memory of Clement Saunders, eſq; carver 
in ordinary to king Charles II. king James II. 
and king William III. | 

108, Sir William Sanderſon, knt. Againſt 
the ſame wall, on a ſmall table of alabaſter, is a 
buſt of this gentleman. He was of the bed- 
chamber to king Charles I, | 

| 109. Sir 
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109. Sir Charles Wager, admiral of the 
white. On this elegant monument the princi- 
pal figure is that of Fame, holding a portrait 
of the deceaſed in relief, which is ſupported by 
an infant Hercules. The enrichments are na- 
val trophies, inſtruments of war and navigation, 
&c. and on the bale in relief is the repreſenta- 
tion of the deſtroying and taking of the Spaniſh 

galeons in 1708. 
110. Thomas Blagg, eſq; Againſt the wall, 
on a plain table of black marble, is a Latin in- 
ſcription to the praiſe of this gentleman, who 
was governor of Wallingford caſtle. 

111. Admiral Vernon, On a pedeſtal of 
beautiful marble is a buſt of that gallant admi- 
ral, with a fine figure of Fame crowning him 
with laurels. 

112. John Hollis, duke of Newcaſtle. 'This 
monument is, perhaps, the loftieſt and moſt 
magnificent, as well as the moſt coſtly, of any 
in the whole abbey. The principal figure reſts 
upon a ſepulchral monument of darkiſn · coloured 
marble, and repreſents the noble perſon to 
whoſe memory this ſtately mauſoleum was 
erected, having in his right hand a general's 
ſtaff, and in his left a ducal coronet. On one 
ſide the baſe ſtands a ſtatue of Wiſdom, on the 
other, of Sincerity. On the angles of the up- 
per compartment ſit angels in no very meaning 
attitude; and on the aſcending ſides of the pe- 
diment ſit cherubs, one with an hour-glaſs, al- 
Juding to the admeaſurement of man's hfe by 
grains of ſand; the other pointing upwards, 
where life ſhall be no longer meaſured by du- 
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113. William Cavendiſh, duke of Newcaſtle, 
This monument is likewiſe a ſtately piece of 
architecture, and handſomely ornamented. Un- 
der a rich canopy of ſtate, in a cumbent poſ- 
ture, on a double matt, lies the duke. 

114. Grace Scott. Affi xed to the adjoining 
pillar is a neat tablet to the memory of this 
lady. 

115, Sir Peter Warren. This is a magnifi- 
cent monument of white marble, to the memo- 
ry of this gallant admiral, done by Rubiliac. 
Cloſe by the wall is a large flag hanging to the 
flag- ſtaff, and ſpreading in natural folds behind 
the whole monument, Before is a fine figure 
of Hercules placing Sir Peter's buſt on its pe- 
deſtal; and on the other fide is a figure of Na- 
vigation, with a laurel-wreath in her hand, 
gazing on the buſt with a look of melancholy 
mixed with admiration. Behind her a cornu- 
copia pours out fruit, corn, the fleece, &c. and 
by it is a cannon, an anchor, and other decora- 
tions. | 

116. Sir Gilbert Lort, This ſtately monu- 
ment is chiefly ornamented with cherubs and 
family arms. 

117. Dame Mary James. This is a very 
neat monument, being an urn wreathed and 
crowned with a viſcount's coronet on a hand- 
ſome pedeſtal. 

118. Turning to the right, and againſt the 
ſcreen of. the choir, is 2 fine old monument, 
whereon lies the effigy of a gentleman in full 
length in a tufted gown ; and underneath, up- 
on the bale, a lady kneeling. They are Sir 

1 Thomas 
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Thomas Heſket, attorney of the court of watds 
and liveries, in queen Elizabeth's time ; and 
Julian his wife, | ; 
119. Hugh Chamberlain, M. D. & F. R. 8. 
The principal figure on this monument lies, as 
it were, at eaſe, upon a tomb - ſtone, leaning up- 
on his right arm, with his hand upon his night- 
cap, and his head uncovered. In his left hand 
he holds a book, indicating thereby his intenſe 
application to ſtudy. On each ſide are the em- 
blems of Phyſic and Longevity; and over his 
head is Fame deſcending with a trumpet in one 
hand, and in the other a wreath. On the top 
are weeping cherubs. 

120. Henry Purcell, eſq; This a ſmall, but 
elegant piece of workmanſhip. 
121. Almerique de Courcy, baron of Kin- 
ſale. His lordſhip is here repreſented in full 
proportion, repoſing himſelf after the fatigues 
of an active life, under a rich canopy finely or- 
namented and gilt. 

122. Sir Thomas Duppa. This monument 
is prettily ornamented with flowers and foliage, 
and cn the top with an urn, wreathed. f 


123. Dame Elizabeth Carteret. The figure 


of this lady, on her monument, has been much 
admired ; but that of the winged ſeraph, de- 
ſcending to receive her, more. 

124. Sir Iſaac Newton. This is a grand and 
expreſſive monument, every way worthy the 
great man to whoſe memory it was erected, 
who is ſculptured recumbent, leaning his 5 
arm on four folio's, thus titled, Divinity, 


- 


nology, Optics, and Phil: Prin: Math: and 


pointing 
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inting to a ſcroll ſupported by winged che. 
— Dorer him is 1 arge globe, — 
from a pyramid behind, whereon is — 
the courſe of the comet in 1680, with the figns, 
conſtellations, and planets. On this globe fits 
the figure of Aſtronomy, with her book cloſed, 
and in a very thoughtful, compoſed, and pen- 
five mood. Underneath the principal figure is 
a moſt curious baſs relief, repreſenting the va- 
rious labours in which Sir Iſaac chiefly em- 
ployed his time ; ſach as diſcovering the cauſe 
of gravitation, ſettling the principles of light 
and colours, and reducing the coinage to a de- 
termined ſtandard. The device of weighing 
the ſun by the ſteelyard, has been thought at 
once bold and ftriking ; and, indeed, the whole 
monument does honour to the ſculptor, 

125. James earl Stanhope. This is another 
lofty and magnificent monument, in which like- 
wiſe the principal figure leans upon his arm in 
a cumbent poſture, holding in one hand a ge- 
neral's ſtaff, and in his left a parchment ſcroll, 
A Cupid ſtands before him, reſting himſelf 
upon a ſhield. Over a martial tent fits a beau- 
tiful Pallas, holding in her right hand a javelin, 
and in the other a ſcroll. Behind is a ſlender 
pyramid, anſwering to that of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's. On the middle of the pedeſtal are two 
medals, and on each fide the pilaſters, one. 
He was a ſoldier, a ſtateſman; and a ſenator. 

126. Thomas Thynne, eſq; This is eſteemed 
a fine piece of modern ſtatuary. The principal 
figure is repreſented in a dying poſture; and at 
his feet a cherub weeping. He was barbarouſly 

| 5 Mur- 
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murdered. Upon the pedeſtal, in telief, the 
ſtory of the murder is depifted ; which murder 
was conſpired by count Koningſmarck, and ex- 
ecuted by three aſſaſſins hired for that purpoſe, 
who ſhot this unhappy gentleman in Pall-Mal}, 
in his own coach. h | | 
127. Thomas Owen, eſq; On this monu- 

ment is a fine figure of a judge, in his robes, at 
full length, leaning on his left arm. He was 
a juſtice of the Common Pleas, | 

128. James Kendall, eſq; This is an oval 
monument againſt a pillar, ſupported by a 
death's head; and on the top, a cloſe helmet. 
He was one of the commiſſioners for executing 
the office of lord high admiral, | 

129. Dame Grace Gethin, This is a very 
ſtately monument, bearing the effigy of a young 
lady, devoutly kneeling, with a book in her 
right hand, and her left on her breaſt; on each 
fide is an angel, one holding a crown, the other 
a chaplet, over her head: and on the aſcending 
ſides of the pediment are two female figures in 
a mournful poſture, The whole 1s ſupported 
by three different coats of family arms. | 

130. Elizabeth and Judith Freke. On the 
face of this monument there is a long inſcrip- 
tion, ſetting forth the deſcent and marriages of 
theſe two ladjes, whoſe buſts in relief ornament 
the ſides, | 

131. Sir Thomas Richardſon, This is a 
large and noble monument of black marble, on 
which is an effigy in braſs of a judge in his 
robes, with a collar of SS. repreſenting Sir 
Thomas Richardſan, knt, ſpeaker of the * 
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of commons in the 2 iſt and 22d years of king 
James. | 

132. On this monument of marble and ala- 
baſter, gilt, lies a warrior at full length, repre- 
ſenting William Thynne, of Botterville, eſq; a 
brave ſoldier. 

133... Dr. Richard Buſhy. On this fine mo- 
nument you ſee the effigy of this learned gram- 
marian in his gown, looking earneſtly at the 
inſcription. In his right hand he holds a pen, 
and in his left a book open. Underneath, up- 
on the pedeſtal, is a variety of books, and at 
the top is his family arms. 

134. Robert South, D. D. This tomb, in 
deſign, is not unlike the former; the figure of 
Dr. South is repreſented in a cumbent poſture, 
1n his canonical habit, with his arm reſting on 
a cuſhion, and his right hand on a death's head. 
In his left he holds a book with his finger be- 
tween the leaves, as if juſt cloſed from reading; 
and over his head is a groupe of cherubs iſſuing 
from a mantling. | 

Having now taken a view of all the monu- 
ments within this ſpacious building, and carried 
the reader back to the place from whence we 
led him, we ſhall juft take a ſhort ſurvey of the 
cloyſters of this abbey, 45 


Of the Monuments in the CLoysTERs, 


Of theſe the moſt ancient are in the ſouth 
Walk of the cloyſters, towards the eaſt end, 
where you will fee the remains of four abbors, 
riarked in the pavement by four tones. V 
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The firſt is of black marble, called Long Meg, 
from its extraordinary length of 11 feet 8 
inches, and covers the aſhes of Gervaſius de 
Blois, natural ſon to king Stephen. 

The ſecond is a raiſed ſtone of Suſſex marble, 
under which lies interred the abbot Laurentius, 
ſaid to.have been the firſt who obtained from 
pope Alexander III. the privilege of uſing the 
mitre, ring, and globe. 

The third is a ſtone of grey marble, to the 
memory of Geſlebertus Criſpinus. His effigy 
may ſtill be traced on his grave-ſtone by the 
fragments of his mitre and paſtoral ſtaff. | 

The fourth is the eldeſt of all, and was for- 
merly covered with plates of braſs, inſcribed to 
the abbot Vitales. All theſe ſeem to have had 
their names and dates cut afreſh, and are indeed 

fragments worthy to be preſerved. 
Near the eaſt end of the north walk, and 
againſt the abbey wall, there is one epitaph re- 
markable for the quaintneſs of it, inſcribed to 
the memory of the Rev. Mr. William Laurence. 

Againſt the wall, in the center of the eaſt 
walk, is a monument lately erected to the me- 
mory of George Walſh, eſq; late lieutenant- 
general of his majeſty's forces, and colonel of 
the 49th regiment of foot. 

Upon a handſome monument in the eaſt walk, 
almoſt facing the ancient abbots already ſpoken 
of, is an inſcription, which, for the purity of 
the diction, the propriety. and elegance of the 
compoſition, exceeds every other in the church 
or cloyſters. 4 Try 
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Of the Luriofities that are uſually ſgeaun to flirangers 
ix WESTMINSTER ABBEY, price 3d. each per- 


ſon. 


There are ten encloſed chapels belonging to 
Weſtminſter Abbey, including Henry VIIch's. 


We ſhall go hand in hand with your guides, in 


giving you a account of their contents, be- 
ginning from the ſouth croſs, and ſo paſling 
round to the north croſs. 

1 al 12 


Of the Tombs, c. ix me chepel of St. Benedict. 


In this chapel you are ſhewn àn ancient tomb 
of free-ſtone, railed with iron, on the fide next 
the area, having formerly a canopy of wood, 
now quite demoliſhed and broken. away ; on 
which lies the image of archbiſhop Langham, 
who was firſt a monk, afterwards a prior, then 
an abbot of Weſtminſter, and laſtly archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. 

A ſtately and curious monument of black and 
white marble, on which are two images, in a 
cumbent poſture, repreſenting an ancient no- 
bleman in his robes, with his lady. This mo- 
nument was erected in memory of Lyonel Cran- 
field, earl of Middleſex. 

Near archbiſhop Langham's tomb is another, 
about 18 inches from the ground, on which is 
engraved, on a braſs plate, the figure of an old 
man, in a doctor's habit, deſigned for Dr. Wil- 
liam Bill, dean of Weſtminſter. 

On the eaſt, on the very ſpot where ſtood the 
altar of St. Benedict, is now a fine monument of 
various kinds of marble, to the memory of lady 
O 2 Frances, 
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Frances, counteſs of Hertford, who is here re- 
preſented in her robes in a cumbent poſture, 


with her head n on an embroidered cuſhion, 
i 


and her feet on a hon's back. The ſculpture 
of this monument is extremely curious, and well 
worth attention. It ſeems to repreſent a ſtately 
temple, where the enſigns and devices of the 
noble families of Somerſet and Hfingham ap- 
to be the chief ornaments. 44 

On the ſouth fide of this e 
ment affixed to the wall, to the memory of Dr. 
Gabriel Goodman, Who is here repreſented 

kneeling in his proper habit. 

On the ſame fide, and under the adjoining 
arch, is a%eat table monument of white mar- 
ble, to the memory of George Sprat, ſecond 
fon of Dr. Thomas Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
and dean of Weſtminfer. | 

© Between this chapel and the next, you will 
obſerve, affixed in the wall, a monument of 
Moſaic work, the ſides in plain pannels, but 
the top of the table wrought in figures, ſaid to 
be done with the ſame king of ſtones as the floor 
before the altar, and erected for the children of 
Henry III. and Edward I. Over this tomb is 
ſomething which ſeems to have been a piece of 
church perſpective, but now almoſt defaced. 


Of the Tombs, c. in the chapel of St. Edmund. 


Next in arder you will be ſhewn the chapel 
of St. Edmund, at the entrance of which, on 
your left hand, is a monument ſacred to the 
memory of John of Eltham, ſecond ſon of king 
Edward II. His ſtatue is of white * 

| e 


Lis a monu- 
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the head encireled in a coronet of greater and 
leſſer leaves, remarkable for its being the firſt 
of the kind: his habit is that of an armed 
knight. This monument is by ſome authors 
ſaid to belong to H, Holland, duke of Exeter, 
who periſhed at ſea in the reign of Edward IV. 

At the feet of this is lately erected a hand- 

| ſome monument, of white marble, to the me- 
mory of John Paul Howard, earl of Stafford, 
The figures round the inſcription are the ancient 
ew of honour belonging to the Stafford fa- 
mily. | | 
Next to this is a ſmall table-monument, on 
which lie the figures of William of Windſor, 
ſixth ſon of Edward III. and of Blanch of the 
Tower, ſiſter to William. What is remark- 
able, they are dreſſed in the habits of their time, 
the boy in a ſhort doublet, the girl in a horned 
head-dreſs. 
| Between the monuments of lady Frances 
dutcheſs of Suffolk, and John of Eltham, earl 
of Cornwall, againſt the eaſt wall, is a monu- 
ment erected to the memory of Nicholas Monck, 
provoſt of Eton, and biſhop of Hereford. 

On another tomb, raiſed from the floor, lies 
the effigy of lady Frances, dutcheſs of Suffolk, 
in her proper robes. 

The next that preſents, is a ſtately monument, 
of white marble, repreſenting a youth in Gre- 
cian. armour, ſitting on a Greek altar, erected 
to the memory of Francis Hollis. 

On an altar in the ſame taſte, but differently 
ornamented, fits, in a ſleeping poſture, the fi- 
gure.of lady Elizabeth Ruſſel, daughter of lord 

afſel, in white alabaſte', She is repreſented 

O 3 as 
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as aſleep, and pointing with her finger to a 
death's head under her right foot: it has been 
ſuppoſed that her finger bled, and that the 
bleeding had cloſed her eyes in death ; whereas 
the deſign of the artift ſeems rather to allude to 
the compoſed fituation of her mind at the ap- 
proach of death, which ſhe conſidered only as a 
profound ſleep, from which ſhe was again to 
wake in a joyful reſurrection; of which the 
motto under her feet is a clear illuſtration, Dar- 
mit, non mortua eſt; She is not dead, but 
« ſleepeth.” The device is an eagle, the emblem 
of Eternity, ſtanding on a florilege of roſes, &c. 
Within the rails which encloſe this laſt monu- 
ment is a moſt magnificent one of various-co- 
loured marble and alabaſter, painted and gilt, 
erected to the memory of John lord Ruſſel, ſon 
2nd heir to Francis earl of Bedford, and his fon 
Francis. He is repreſented in a cumbent poſ- 
ture. habited in his coronation robes, with his 
infant ſon at his feet. 
Affixed to the wall near this monument are 
two others, one to the memory of lady Jane 
Seymour, daughter to Edward duke of Somer- 
ſet; the other, to the right honourable the lady 
Katherine Knollys, chief lady of the queen's 
bed-chamber, and wife to Sir Francis Knollys, 
knt, treaſurer of her highneſs's houſhold. 
Under the window that fronts you when you 
enter, 1s a very ancient monument, repreſenting 
a Gothic chapel, and in it the figure of a knight 
in armour, in a cumbent poſture, with his feet 
reſting on a lion's back. This was erected for 
Sir Bernard Brocas, of Baurepaire, in Hants. 
chamberlain ta Anne, queen of Richard 1 - 
ext 
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Next adjoining to the weſt fide of this is the 
monument of Sir Richard Peckſall, knt. maſter 
of the buck-hounds to queen Elizabeth, 

Near this is an ancient monument, of grey 
marble, on which, in plated braſs, is the figure 
of a knight, in armour ; his head reclined upon 
his helmet, and one of his feet placed upon a 
leopard, the other on an eagle. This knight 
was Humphrey Bourchier, ſon and heir to 
Jahn Bourchier, lord Barners. 

On the right hand as you enter this chapel is 
the ancient monument of William de Valence, 
lying in a cumbent poſture on a cheſt of wainſ- 
cot, placed upon a tomb of grey marble: the 
figure is wood, covered originally with copper, 
gilt, as was the cheſt in which it lies, but the 
pon part has been filched away; and of 30 
mall images that were placed in little braſs 
niches round it, ſcarce one remains entire. 

Near to Valence is a moſt magnificent mo- 
nument, partly encloſed, to the memory of 
Edward Talbot, eighth earl of Shrewſbury, and 
his lady Jane, whoſe effigies in their robes lie on 
a black marble table, ſupported by a pedeſtal 
of alabaſter. This monument 1s finely orna- 
mented, and the carviny on the various-coloured 
marble is exquiſite. 

On the floor of this chapel is a tomb, two 
feet high, on which is a lady in a widow's dreſs 
with a barb and veil, cut in braſs. She was 
Alianer de Bohun, wife to the mighty and no- 
ble prince of Woodſtock, duke of Glouceſter, 
earl of Eſſex and Buckingham, ſon co Hen- 
ry III. = 

Mary 
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Mary counteſs of Stafford, wife to the unfor- 

tunate viſcount Stafford, be headed in the rei 
of king Charles II. on Tower -Hill, has alſo a 
table monument of white marble near the above. 
Againſt the wall, above the duke of Suffolk's 
323 is one erected to the memory of 
ary counteſs of Stafford, and of Henry earl 

of Stafford her ſon. Se fs 
There is an archbiſhop buried here, as ap- 
pears by a very antique figure in a maſs habit, 
engraven on a braſs plate, and placed on a flat 
ſtone in the pavement, over the remains of Ro- 
bert de Walby; who was firſt an Auguſtin 
monk, and attended Edward the Black Prince 
into France. He was afterwards archbiſhop of 
Vork. 2 
There is another grave: ſtone on the weſt ſide 
of this chapel, of black marble, ſacred to the 

memory of Edward lord Herbert. 


Of the Tombs, Sc. in the chapel rf St. Nicholas. 


Near the entrance, on your left hand, you 
will ſee a monument of black marble, finely 
poliſhed, and adorned with cherubims, to the 
memory of Jane Clifford. | 

Adjoining to the door, on the ſame fide, is a 
monument of alabaſter, erected for lady Cecil, 
lady of the bed-chamber to queen Elizabeth, 
and daughter of lord Cobham, | 

But what will chieſly excite your admiration 


is a moſt magnificent temple, of varions-co- 


loured marble, erected to the memory of Anne 
dutcheſd of Somerſet, wife to Edward duke of 
Somerſet. (4 

Next 
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Next to this is. a ſtately monument to. the 
memory of lady Elizabeth Fane, wife to Sir 
George Fane, of Buſton in Kent. 

Beneath this, and affixed to the wall, is an an- 
cient monument of grey marble, finely wrought, 
placed over Nicholas baron Carew, and the 
lady Margaret his wife. | 

On a grave-ſtone beneath this tomb, engra- 
ven on braſs, is the portrait of Sir Humphry 
Stanley, | 

Next to this is one of the moſt coſtly and 
1 monuments in the whole abbey. 
erected by the great lord Burleigh, to the me- 
mory of Mildred his wife, and their daughter 
lady Anne, counteſs of Oxford. It is the re- 
preſentation of a flately temple, the materials 
whereof are of porphyry, and other kinds, of 
marble, gilt with gold, It is divided into two 
compartments, one elevated over the other. Jn 
the lower compartment, in a cumbent poſture, 
lies lady Buzleigh, with her daughter, lady 
Jane, in her arms ; and at her head and feet are 

er children and grandchildren, kneeling; Jn 
the upper compartment is the figure of a ve- 
nerable old man, in the robes and enſigns of the 
garter, kneeling very devoutly, as if at fervent 
N ſuppoſed to be deſigned for lord Bur- 


* 


eigh. | 
N ext to this is a monument erected to the me- 
mory of William de Dudley, alias Sutton, ſon of 
John lord Dudley. He was archdean of Mid- 
dleſex, dean of Windſor, and in 1476 lord bi- 
ſhop of Durham. 


Another 
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Another very ſtately monument, to the me- 


mory of lady Winifred, married firſt to Sir 
Richard Sackville, knt. and afterwards to John 
Paulet, marquis of Wincheſter. On the baſe 


before this monument are the figures of a knight, 


armed and kneeling ; facing him, 1s a lady in 
deep mourning, kneeling alſo; behind whoſe 
back, on a baptiſmal font, lies an infant, 
in a cumbent poſture, its head ſupported by 
a pillow, alluding perhaps to her firſt mar- 
Triage and iſſue; being repreſented on the tomb 
in her robes of ſtate, and beneath her head an 
embroidered cuſhion. . 

On the weſt fide of this chapel is an ancient 
monument of free-ſtone, which has nothing 
very curious bat its appearance of antiquity to 
recommend it. It was erefted to the memory 
1 lady Roſs, daughter to Edward earl of . ut - 
and. 

Againſt the wall, on your right hand as, ycu 
enter, is a Gothic monument, with the effigy of 
a lady in robes, very antique. This lady was 
Philippa, ſecond daughter and coheir to John 
lord Mohun, of Dunſtar, 


In this chapel are two beautiful pyramids ; 


the largeſt erected to the memory of Nicholas 


Bagenall, a child of two months old, over-Jaid 
by his nurſe ; the other, to the memory of Anna 
Sophia Harley, a child of a year old, daughter 
to the Hon. Chriſtopher Harley, ambaſſador 
from the French king ; whoſe heart he cauſed 
to be encloſed in a cup, and placed upon the top 
of the pyramid. 


In 
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In the middle of this chapel is a fine raiſed 


monument, of poliſhed marble, to the memory 
of Sir George Villars and his lady. 


Of the Tombs, &c. in Henry VII chapel. - 


This Wonder of the World, as it may well be 
ſtiled, is adorned without with 16 Gothic towers, 
all beautifully ornamented with admirable in- 
genuity, and jutting from the building in dif- 
ferent angles. It is ſituate to the eaſt of the 
abbey, to which it is ſo neatly joined, that at 
a ſuperficial view it appears to be one and the 


ſame building. It is enlightened by a double 


range of windows, that throw the light into 
ſuch a happy diſpoſition, as at once to pleale 
the eye and inſpire reverence. In the towers 
are niches, in which ſtood a number of ſtatues, 
but theſe were removed by order of the Rump 
Parliament, left they ſhould tumble upon the 
heads of ſome of its members. Theſe towers 
are joined to the roof, and made to ſtrengthen 
it by Gothic arches. | 

The aſcent to the inſide is from the eaſt end 
of the abbey, by ſteps of black marble, under 
a ſtately portico, which lead to the gates open- 
ing to the body or nave of the chapet ; on each 
hand, before you enter, is a door opening into 
the fide-ifles, for it is compoſed of a nave aud 
ſide-iſles, like a cathedral, 

The gates are well worth your obſervation :. 
they are of braſs, moſt curiouſly wrought in the 
manner of frame-work, having in every other 
open pannel a roſe and portcullis alterna:ely. 
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The ceiling is lofty, wrought with an aſto- 
niſhing variety of figures. 

The ſtalls are of brown wainſcot, with Go. 
thic canopies, moſt beautifully carved; as are 
the feats, with ſtrange devices: more particu- 
larly, the carving under the ſeats are monſtrous 
_ repreſentations of beaſtly actions, ſo ſtrongly 
expreſſed by the artificer, that nothing on wood 
is now remaining equal to it. | 

The pavement is of black and white marble, 

The fide-ifles open to the nave at the eaſt 
end, on each ſide the founder's tomb: at the 


eaſt end of the ſouth le, is the royal vault; and 


of the other, the monuments of the princes 
murdemd. 

The walls, as well of the nave as of the ſouth 
iſles, are wrought into the moſt curious imagery 
imaginable, and contain 120 large ſtatues of 
pacriarchs, ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors, pla- 
ced in niches, under which are angels ſupport- 
ing imperial crowns, beſides innumerable ſmall 
ones, all of them eſteemed ſo curious, that the 
beſt maſters have travelled from abroad to copy 
them. | . 

The windows, which are 13 on each fide 
above, and as many below in the north and 
ſouth iſles, befides the ſpacious eaſt window, 
jet out into the Gothic towers. 

The chapel is 99 feet long, 66 broad, and 
54 feet high. N 

This chapel, as has been ſaid, was deſigned 
as a ſepulchre, in which none but ſuch as were 
of the blood- royal ſhould ever be interred; ac - 
cordingly, the will of the founder has * 
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far obſerved, that all that have hitherto been 
admitted are of the higheſt quality, and ean 
trace theit defcent from ſome. or other of our 
ancient kings. 

What is chiefly to be admired here, as well 
for antiquity as fine workmanſhip, is the mag- 
nificent tomb of Henry VII. and Elizabeth his 
queen, the laſt of the houſe of York who wore 
the Engliſh crown. This tomb ſtands in the 
body of the chapel, encloſed in a curious chaun- 
try of caſt braſs, moſt admirably deſigned and 
executed; and ornamented with ſtatues, of 
which thoſe only of St. George, St. James, St. 
Bartholomew, and St. Edward,..are now re- 
maining. Within it are the effigies of the royal 
pair, in their robes of ſtate, lying cloſe to one 
another on a tomb of black marble, the head 
whereof is ſapported by a red dragon, the en- 
ſign of Cadwallader, the laſt king of the Bri- 
tons; from whom king Henry VII. was fond 
of tracing his deſcent ; and the foot, by an an- 
gel. There are likewiſe other devices alluding 
to his family and alliances ;-ſuch as portculliſes, 
figmfying his relation to the Beauforts by his 
mother's fide ; roſes twiſted and crowned in 
memory of che union of the two royal houſes of 
Lancaſter and Vork; and-at each end a crown 
in a bufh, referring to the crown of Richard III. 
found in a hawthorn near Boſworth- field, where 
that famous battle was fought for à diadem; 
which turning in favour of Henry, his impa- 
rence was ſo great to be crowned, that he 
cauſed the ceremony to be performed on the 
hot, with that very crown his competitor had 
k. 
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At the head of this chauntry lies the remains 
of Edward VI. grandſon to Henry VII. who 
died in the 16th year of his age, and 7th of his 
reign. | 
On one ſide of the tomb of Henry VII. in a 
{mall chapel, is a monument of caſt braſs, 
wherein are the effigies of Lewis Stuart, duke 
of Richmond, and Frances his wife. They are 
repreſented as lying on a marble table, under a 
canopy of braſs, curiouſly wrought, and ſup- 
ported by the figures of Faith, Hope, Charity, 
and Prudence, On the top is a fine figure of 
Fame taking his flight, and reſting only on his 
toe. | 
On the north fide of Henry the VIIth's cha- 
pel is a very antique monument, decorated with 
jeveral emblematical figures in braſs, gilt with 
gold, the principal whereof is Neptune, in a 
nſive poſture, with his trident reverſed, and 
Mars with his head cruſhed. Theſe ſupport 
the tomb on which lie the effigies of Ge 
Villars, duke of Buckingham, the 3 
vourite of king James I. and king Charles I. 
Of a much later date, though not inferior in 
workmanſhip or deſign, is that noble monu- 
ment, erected about 30 years ago, to the me- 
mory of John Sheffield, late duke of Bucking- 
ham, where, on an alcar of the fineſt grained 
marble, lies in a half-raiſed poſture, his grace's 
effigy in a Roman habit, with his dutcheſs Ca- 
therine, natural daughter of the duke of York, 
afterwards king James II. ſtanding at his feet. 
weeping. On each fide are enrichments of 
military trophies; and over all an 3 
gur. 


3 E : 
'Spure of Time holding ſeveral buſtos in re- 
kevo, being the portraits of their graces chil- 
dren 


From the nave of this chapel you enter the 
north iſle, where you will ſee, fixed on the eaſt 
wall, a beautiful altar raiſed by king Charles II. 
to the memory of Edward V. and his brother, 
who by their treacherous uncle Richard III. 
were murdered in the Tower. 

In this iſle is the lofty and magnificent mo- 
nument of queen Elizabeth, erected to her me- 
mory by king James I. her ſucceſſor. | 
© The bloody queen Mary, whoſe reign pre- 
ceded that of queen Elizabeth, was interred 
here likewiſe. 

In this iſle you will ſee a lofty pyramid, of a 
ſtupendous height, fupported by two griffins of 
'brafs, gilt, on a pedeſtal of the moſt curious 
marble. erected to the memory of Charles Mon- 
tague, the firſt of this family that bore the title 
of lord Hallifax. 

There are likewiſe ſome monuments of Teſs 
grandeur and magnificence in this iſle, particu- 
larly one to the memory of George Saville, ba- 
ron of Eland and viſcount Hallifax, afterwards 
marquis of Halifax. | 
At the eaſt end of this iſſe is a vau't in which 
are repoſited the bodies of king James I. and 
' his queen, Anne, daughter to Frederick II. 
king of Denmark. 
Over this vault. is a ſmall tomb, with the 
ure of a child, erefted to the memory of 
Mary, third daughter to king James I. 
| 3 P 2 | There 
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There is alſo another monument, x f 
a child in the cradle, erected to the memory of 
Sophia, fourth daughter of the ſame king, who 
lived three days. 

In the ſouth iſle of this chapel is a table- 
monument, on which is the efigy of Margaret . 
counteſs of Richmond, mother to Henry VII. 
At the weſt end of this iſle is a handſome ta- 
ble- monument, incloſed with iron rails, on 
which lies a lady, finely robed, the effigy of 
Margaret Douglas, daughter of Margaret queen 
of Scots. 

Near the tomb juſt mentioned is a yery wag- 

nificent one, erected to the memory of Mary 
queen of Scots, 
At the eaſt end of this iſle is the royal yault, 
as it is called, in which the coffins of king 
Charles II. king William III. and queen Mary 
his conſort, queen Anne and prince George, 
are all depoſited. Over them, in a wainſcot 
preſi is the effigy of king Charles II. in wax- 
work, reſembling life, and dreſſed in the robes 
he wore at Windſor at the inſtallation of the 
knights of the garter. 

Alſo a monument erefted to the memory of 
George, and Chriſtopher Monk his ſon, both 
dukes of Albemarle ; alſo Elizabeth, dutcheſs 
dowager of Albemarle and Montague, relict of 
Chriſtopher duke of Albemarle. 

Next to this is a figure erected to the mem 
of lady Walpole, brought from Italy by her ſon 
Horace, 

Another wainſcot preſs is placed at the cor- 
ner of the great eaſt window, in which is the 
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of lady Mary, dutcheſs of Richmond, re- 
Het of Charles Stuart, duke of Richmond; and 
a daughter of Walter Stuart, M. D. This fi- 
gure is dreſſed in the very robes her grace wore 
at the coronation of queen Anne. 

Near the monument of the dutcheſs of Rich- 
mond, in a handſome. wainſcot preſs, is the 
effigy of Catherine, relict of john duke of Buck - 
mgham. and Normanby : ſhe is dreſſed in the 
robes ſhe wore at his late majeſty's coronation. 
Alſo by her ſtands the efigy of her ſon the 
marquis of Normanby. 

Juſt as you go out of the leſt iſle you will be 
ſhewn, in another wainſcot preſs, the effigy of 
general Monk, who had ſo great a ſhare in the 
reſtoration of king Charles II. to the throne of 
bis anceſtors. He is repreſented in armour, 
ad his ducal cap is generally made uſe of by your 
guide ta receive your. bounty, few people going 
away without putting ſomething in it, the ſalary. 
of the conductor being but ſmall. 

In this chapel are inſtalled the knights of the 
moſt honourable order of the Bath. In their 
ſtalls are placed braſs plates of. their arms, &c, 
and over them hang their banners, ſwords, and 
belmets. 


Of the Monuments, &c. in Ihe chapel of St. Paul. 


Here as you enter, upon your left hand, you 
will ſee a lofty monument erected to the me- 
mory of Sir John Puckering, Ent. | 

Adjoining to this is an ancient monument, 
now pretty much decayed, on which are the 
effigies of Sir James Fullerton and his lady. 

Ty In 
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In the middle of *. chapel is a table · mong- 
ment, railed in, on which ſie the effigies of Sir 
Giles Daubeny, afterwards lord Daubeny, and 
dame Elizabeth his wife. 

Here alſo is a magnificent monument of ala- 
baſter, with pillars of Lydian marble, gilt, on 
the table whereof lies the effigy of a venerable 
perſon in a chancellor's habit, with four ſons 
and four daughters kneeling on the baſe. This 
monument was erected to the memory of vir 
Thomas Bromley, kat. privy counſellor to 

ueen Elizabeth. 1 op 

There is alſo a very ſtately, but plain monu- 
ment, whereon, in a half-raiſed polture, fits the 
eſſigy of Sir Dudley Carleton, afterwards viſ- 
count Dorcheſter. 

To theeaſt of this monument is another very 
Rately one of alabaſter, to the memory of Fran- 
ces, counteſs of Suffex, whoſe effigy lies in a 
cumbent poſture, with a coronet on her head, 
reſting on an embroidered cuſhion, and her bo- 
dy beautifully robed. 

Here is a monument erected to the memory 
of Sir Henry Belaſyſe, knt. lieutenant-general. 

Next to this is a monument of black touch- 
ſtone, differing very remarkably from every 
Gther in the abbey. On the top of it is a cir» 
cular frame, of gilt braſs, encloſing the buſt of 
Anne, lady Cottington, wife to Francis lord 
Cottington, baron of Hanworth. 

Beneath, on a table-monument, lies in effigy 
lord Cottington, reſting on his left arm. 

There is alſo here a very old Gothic monu- 


ment, erected to the memory of Lewis Robert, 
| or 


T 
or Robſart, a foreigner, but ſtandard-bearer to 
Henry V. 


Of the Tombs, &fc. in the chapel of St. Eraſmus. 


The firſt on the right hand. as you enter this 


chapel, is a handfome monument to the memory 
of Mrs, Mary Kendall, daughter of Thomas 
Kendall, eſq; 

In this chapel is an ancient monument, to the 
memory of Sir Thomas Vaughan, knt. trea- 
ſurer to king Edward IV. 

Next to this is a monument to the memory 
of col. Edward Popham and his lady, whoſe 
ſtatues in white marble, as big as the life, ſtand 
under a lofty canopy, reſting their arms' in a 
thoughtful poſture upon a marble altar, on 
which he the gloves of an armed knight. 

Thomas Carey, ſecond ſon to the earl of 
Monmouth, has a monument in this chapel to 
his memory. He was of the bed chamber to 
king Charles J. | 

Thomas Cecil, earl of Exeter, and privy- 
counſellor to king James, has a large table- 
monument in the midit of this chapel, whereon 
is his effigy in his robes, with his lady on his 
right fide, and a vacant ſpace on his left. 

But the moſt magnificent monument in this 
chapel ſtands againſt the eaſt wall, erected to 
the memory of Henry Carey, firſt couſin to 
queen Elizabeth. 

Againſt the ſouth wall there is a very ancient 
fone monument, where, under a Gothic ca- 
nopy, lies the figure of a biſhop, properly ha- 
diced, ſuppoſed to be Thomas Ruthal, biſhop 
ot Durham. 

William 


—— 
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William of 145 has alſo an ancient 
ſtone monument in this chapel, whereon lies his 
effigy, properly habited, the head ſupported by 
an angel, and the feet by a lamb. 

A third ancient monument here is that of 
George Flaccet, abbot of Weſtminſter in the 
time of Henry VII. 


Of the Tombs in the chapel of Iſlip, otherwiſe Sr. 
John Baptiſt. 


There are but two monuments of any conſi- 
derable note in this chapel ; that of John Iſlip, 
abbot of Weſtminſter, the founder; and that of 
Sir Chriſto aphex Hatton. That of Iſlip is a 
plain marble table, ug! in the cantre, ſup- 
7 with four ſmall pillars of braſs, This 

ſlip was a great favourite with Henry VII. 
and was employed by him in decorating his 
new chapel, and in repairing and — 
the whol⸗ abbey ; ; to which * added — 
ornaments, particularly the ſtatues of our king: 
along the buttreſſes. The tomb of Sir Chril-- 
topher Hatton is worth notice. The principal 
figures are a knight in armour, and a lady in 
deep mourning, both the figures reſting on the 
aſcending ſides of a triangular pediment, parted 
in the middle by a trunkleſs helmet. Over 
their heads is a neat piece of architecture, in the 
centre whereof is a {croll with their arms, held 
up by naked boys, one whereof over the knight 
holds a torch put out and reverſed, to ſhew that 
Sir Chriſtopher died firſt ; the other over the 
lady holds the torch erect, and burning, to bg- 
nify that ſhe ſurvived him. Py 

er 
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Over this chapel is a chauntry, in which are 
two large wainſcot preſſes, full of the effigies of 
princes, and others of high quality, buried in 
this abbey. Theſe effigies reſembled the de- 
ceafed as near as poſſible, and were wont to be 
expoſed at the funerals of our princes and other 
great perſonages, in open chariots, with their 
proper-erfigns of royalty or honour appended. 
Thoſe that are here laid up, a in a fad man- 
gled condition; fome ſtripped, and others in 
tattered robes, but all maimed or broken. The 
molt ancient are the leaſt injured, by which it 
ſhould ſeem as if the coſtlineſs of their cloaths 
had occaſioned this ravage ; for the robes of 
Edward VI. which were of crimſon velvet, but 
now appear like leather, are left entire ; but 
thoſe of queen Elizabeth and king James I. are 
entirely ſtripped, as are all the reſt, of every 
thing of value. ; 
In two handſome wainſcot preſſes are the ef- 
figies of king William and queen Mary, and 
queen Anne, in good condition, and greatly 
admired by every eye that beholds them. 


Of the tombs, &c. in the ghapel of St. John. the 
| Evangeliſt, 5 


In the centre of this chapel is a moſt curious 
monument to the memory of Sir Francis Vere, 
2 gentieman of the firſt reputation both for 
learning and arms.—His monument is a table, 
ſupported by four knights, kneeling, on which 
he the ſeveral parts of a compleat ſuit of ar- 
mour,- and underneath it the effigy of Sir Fran- 
cis, lying. as if undrefied, in a looſe gown on a 
quilt of alabaſter. | 

Eaſtward 


* 


1 
Eaſtward of this, and cloſe to the wall, is 2 
monument, on the pedeſtal whereof is repre- 
ſented in relief, the fiege of a town. The pria- 
<ipal figure is a general on horſeback holding 2 
batton, and having one eye blemiſhed, It was 
erected to the memory of Sir George Hollis, 
nephew to Sir Francis Vere, and à major ge- 
neral under him. On one fide is Pallas, on the 
other, Bellona. | 
Near the tomb of Sir Francis lies Aubery de 
"Vere, the laſt earl of Oxford of that name. He 
was lieutenant- general of the forces in the reig 
of king William III. | 
An antique monument, on the right hand, 
has the image of an abbot in his maſs-habir, 
curiouſly engraven on braſs, repreſenting John 
de Eaſtney. * 
Juſt before the door of this chapel, a grey 
marble ſtone bears the figure of an armed 
knight, reſting his feet on a lion, and his head 
on a greyhound ; which, it is ſaid, repreſents 
Sir John Harpedon, knt. | | 
Within the door is another ancient tomb of 
 free-ſtone, on the north fide of this chapel, un- 
der which lies buriai Sir Thomas Parry, knut. 
treaſurer of the houſhold to queen Elizabeth. 


Of the Tombs, Ec. in the chapel of St. Michael. 


In this chapel is lately erected a moſt excel- 
lent monument to the memory of Joſeph Gif- 
coigne Nightingale and his lady. This is a 
capital performance of that great maſter of 
ſculpture Mr. Rubiliac ; and has been, and now 
is viſited and juſtly admired by all judges of 
merit, and lovers of ingenuity, Above is re- 

preſented 
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preſented a lady expiring in the arms of her 
bdusband; beneath, flily creeping from a tomb, 
the King of Terrors preſents his grim viſage, 
pointing his unerring dart to the dying figure, 
e Which fight the husband, ſuddenly ſtruck 
with aftoniſhment, horror, deſpair, &c. would 
> Fain ward off the fatal ſtroke from the diſtreſſed 
object of his care, 
Northward to this is a monument of note, 
* Ffacred to the memory of Sarah, dutcheſs of So- 
merſet. relict of John Seymour, duke of Somer- 
ſet. On the baſe of this monument fit two 
> Charity-boys, one on each fide, bewailing the 
| death of their great benefactreſs, who is repre- 
” Htented in a modern drels, reſting upon her arm 
> under a canopy of ſtate, and looking earnellly 
waup at a groupe of cherubims iſſuing from the 
clouds above her. 


Of the Tombs, c. in the chapel of St. Andrew. 


In the center of this chapel! ftands that moſt 
ſtately and magnificent monument erected to 
the memory of Sir Henry Norris, his lady and 
fix ſons. This monument has a fine repreſenta- 
tion of an encampment in relief, and 1s other- 

wiſe beautifully ornamented. 

Here is alſo a monument erected to the me- 
mory of Anne, daughter of Henry Bodenham, 
and of Catherine his wife. | 

In one corner of this chapel is the very an- 
cient monument of abbot Kirton, which is 
worth obſerving, having ſeveral labels in black 
letter all round the portrait, which ſtands upon 
eagles crowned, 4 
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Of the Tombs in the Area. 


Having now taken a view of all that is curi- 
ous in eight of the ten chapels. of this abbey, 
we {hall juſt point out a few particulars worthy 
of note in the area ſurrounding St. Edward's 
chapel. 

As you paſs round the area, on the north fide, 
were three very ancient monaments, but hard- 
ly now to be viewed. 

On the welt fide of the door of St. Eraſmus's 
chapel is a monument erected to the memory of 
Juliana, only daughter of Sir Randolph ene 
knt. lord chief juſtice of England. 

In this area you will fee a table-monument to 
the memory of biſhop Dappa, tutor to king 
Charles II. 

On the eaſt fide of the door of St. Eraſmus's 
chapel is a monument erected to the memory of 
Jane, daughter and coheireſs of Sir John Poult- 
ney, and wife to Sir Cleppesby Crew, knt. 

The next monument in the area, worth ob- 
ſerving, is that of Eſther de la Tour, the lord 
Eland's lady: it is of curious white marble, re- 
preſenting a lady on her death-bed, with two 
mourners weeping over her, done finely in re- 
lief; but the light not being properly attended 
to in fixing it up, ſtrĩkes fo ſtrongly on the noſe 
of the deceaſed, that it appears like a dent, and 
thereby ruins the beauty of the face. 

Betwixt the monuments of Henry III. and 
queen Eleanor, in the area, is a monument 
erefted to the memory of Mrs. Chriſtian Kerr, 
wife to William Kerr. eſq; - 

vo There 
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There is affixed to the corner of Henry V's 
chapel a neat monument, of black marble, with 
a buſt of braſs, having the figures of Apollo and 
Minerva holding a laurel wreath over it, very 
elegantly deſigned. This was erected to the 
memory of Sir Robert Aiton, knt. a poetical 
writer. | 
' Betwixt the chapel of St. Nicholas, and the 
ſteps going to Henry the Sev :nth's chapel, is a 
large monument erected to the memory of Sir 
Thomas Ingram, knt. chancellor of the dutchy 
of Lancaſter. | 

Here is likewiſe an old grave-ſtone, plated 
with braſs, repreſenting John of Windſor, ne- 
phew to Sir William of Windſor, lord. lieutenant 
of Ireland in the reign of Edward III. 

Betwixt the chapels of St. Nicholas and St. 
Edmund is a monument erected to the memory 
of Richard Tufton, third ſon of Sir John Tut- 
ton, bart. and brother co Nicholas earl of Tha- 


net. 


Here is alſo the remains of an old monument 
erected to the memory of Sebert, king of the 
eaſt Saxons, who firſt built this church, and died 
in July, 616. Alſo of Athelgoda, his queen, 
who died Sept. 13, 615. 

We now proceed to the chapel of St. Edward, 
where the awful Solemnity of the place, the ſa- 
cred remains of royal magnificence, and the 
proſpect of what will be the end of all human 


glory, cannot but ſtrike the mind with ſerious 


contemplations. 
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Of the Tombs, c. in the chapel of St. Edward. 


The firſt curiofity that commands your re- 
verence, is the ancient venerable ſhrine of St. 
Edward, which ſtands in the center of this cha- 

I, and was once the glory of England, but 
ee defaced, and abuſed. 

n the ſouth ſide of this ſhrine, Editha, 
daughter to Goodwyn earl of Kent, and queen 
to St. Edward, lies interred. | | 

Near the remains of this princeſs lie likewiſe 
thoſe of queen Maud, ſurnamed the Good, 
daughter of Malcolm Conmair, king of Scot- 
land, and wife to Henry I. of England, 

On the north ſide of this chapel is an ancient 
tomb of admirable workmanſhip and materials, 
the pannels being of poliſhed porphyry, and the 
Moſaic work round them of gold and ſcarlet. 
At the corners of the table are twiſted pillars, . 
gilt and enamelled, and the effigy of Henry III. 
upon it is of gilt braſs, finely executed. | 
At the feet of Henry III. is an ancient table 
monument, of grey marble, on which lies the 
effigy of Eleanor, queen to Edward I. On the 
fides of this monument are engraven the arms 
of Caſtile and Leon, quarterly ; and thoſe of 
Ponthieu hanging on vines and oak-trees. 

In this chapel you will likewiſe obſerve a 
large plain coffin, of grey marble, compoſed of 
ieven ſtones; four make the ſides, two the 
ends, and one the cover, This rough, unpo- 
liſhed tomb. encloſed the body of the glorious 
king Edward I. 

_ Near that of Henry III. is a ſmall monu- 
ment, covered with a ſlab of black Lydian, 
finely 
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finely poliſhed, in memory of Elizabeth Tudor» 
ſecond daughter of king Henry VII. 
Here is likewiſe another table-monument, in 
memory of Margaret, daughter to Edward IV. 


Next to this chapel is that of Henry V. parted 


from it only by an iron ſcreen, on each ſide of 
which are. images big as the life, and guarding, 
as it were, the ſtair caſe aſcending to the 
chauntry over it. Here you will ſee the mag- 
nificent tomb of that glorious and warlike prince 
Henry of Monmouth. 


Near this tomb lie encloſed, in an old wooden 


cheſt, the remains of Katherine, queen to Hen- 
ry of Monmouth. 

In this chapel is an ancient tomb of black 
marble, to the memory of Philippa, third 
daughter to William earl of Heinault, and 
queen to king Edward III. 

Adjoining to this is the tomb of Edward III. 
which is likewiſe very ancient, and covered 
with a Gothic canopy. On a table of grey 
marble lies the eſſigy of this prince, At the 
head of this tomb is placed the ſhield and ſword 
carried before him in France. The ſword is 
ſeven feet long, and weighs eighteen pounds. 

Next adjoining to this is another tomb, erect- 
ed to the memory of Richard II, and his 
queen ; over which is a canopy of wood, re- 
markable for a curious painting of the virgin 
Mary and our Saviour, till viſible upon it. 

In this chapel, in a handſome wainſcot preſs, 
is the effigy of Edmund Sheffield, duke of 
Buckingham, | 
| | Qz ©." 
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Of St. James's Park and Palace, 

ROM Weſtminſter bridge a fine ſtreet 
F opens and leads to this place, converted 
into a park by Henry VIII. and called, from the 
palace, St. James's Park: it was afterwards 
much enlarged and improved by Charles II. 
who hind it with lime - trees, and formed a 
beautiful viſta, near half a mile in length, cal- 
led the mall, it having been adapted to a play 
at bowls fo called. He alſo formed the canal, 
which is 100 feet broad, and 2800 long, with 
other ponds for water-fowl. 

This park is near a mile and a half in cir- 
cumference, ſurrounded with magnificent ſtruc- 
tures, and is continually open to all ſorts of 
people. It enjoys a fine ſituation, is laid out 
with a very agreeable air of negligence, and 
affords many pleaſant walks. 

On the fide of the mall is the royal palace, 
an irregular brick building, of a mean appear- 
ance without, but contains many beautiful and 
magnificent apartments, It was built by Hen- 
ry VIII. | 
This is the winter and town refidence of the 
court. In the front it appears like an old gate- 
houſe, which is an entrance into a ſquare court, 
with a piazza on the weſt fide of it, leading to 
the grand itair-cafe : this ſtair-caſe leads to the 
gallery where perſons reſort every Sunday about 
noon, to ſee their majeſties and the nobility go 
to the royal chapel. If you are deſirous of 
ſeeing the king and queen, &c. this is the beſt 
place you can have to ſatisfy that curioſity: 

| you 
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you muſt be chere by one o'clock at fartheſt, but 
if ſooner the better: make no heſitation, but 
walk immediately up ſtairs; though ſometimes 
you are obliged to give the centinels a few 
pence firſt. . . fE + _ 

Under this piazza is a door, leading to the 
chapel; where, by RY and ſlipping a 
ſhilling each. perſon into the hand of the ver- 
ger, who opens it, you may have admittance, i 

and /ard, during divine ſervice, in the preſence 
of their majeſties; and for one ſhilling each 
perſon more, you may /it in their royal pre- 
ſence; nat in pews, but on turn-up ſeats on the 
outſide of them, ſo made for the conveniency 
of /oching them up. FSI Ton 

This chapel is mean, compared to many 
places of divine worſhip in London. | 

Beyond the firſt court are two others, which 
have not much the air of a royal palace, 'The 
windows, however, look into a pleaſant gar- 
den, and command a view of the park. 
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Of the Queen's PalAcx, Sc, 


11S palace is delightfully ſituated at the 

weſt end of St. James's park. It was 

originally called Arlington-houſe; but bein 

purchaſed by the late duke of Buckingham's 
Ather, it was called Buckingham-houſe till the 
year 1762, when his preſent majeſty bought it, 
and named it the Queen's Palace, from the 
pleaſure her majeſty took therein. It is now 

thoroughly repaired, oh elegant taſte, and is 

a 
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a fine building. Before the houſe there is a 
very ſpacious court, incloſed with iron rails. 
On each fide of the building are offices crowned 
with a turret, ſupporting a dome, from which 
riſes a weather-cock. It commands a fine 
proſpect, has a good garden, with à canal, and 
à fine terrace. | 

Paſſing through Buckingham-gate, adjoining 
to the Queen's palace, on the right hand as 
you proceed to Chelſea, in the ſtables belong- 
ing to the palace, are her majeſty's zebra, one 
of the moſt beautiful creatures in nature, and 
an elephant, which you may ſee for a few 
nce. 


Chelſea hoſpital next preſents itſelf, 


— 2 


Of CHELSEA HoseiTat; &c, 


HIS hofpital, for the reception and en- 

tertainment of invalids in the land- ſer- 

vice, was begun by Charles II. carried on by 

James II. and compleated by William and Ma- 

Ty. It was built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, is 

a moſt magnificent ſtructure, and one of the 
beft foundations of the kind in the world. 

The principal building conſiſts of a large 
quadrangle, open to the Thames. The front, 
in the middle of which is the gate-way leadin 
through it, contains a chapel on one fide, an 
a hall on the other, (which you may ſee for a 
few pence.) Here they dine, &c. The ſides 
or wings are four ſtories high, divided into 
wards or galleries, two in every ſtory, contain- 


ing 
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ing each 26 different apartments. At each of 
the four corners is a fine pavillion. ' 

In the middle of the area is placed a fine ſta- 
tue of Charles IT. | 

Beſides the principal building, there are two 
other large ſquares belonging to this hoſpital. 

There is great regularity, neatneſs, and ele- 
pance in the whole of the building. 

The number of ordinary penfioners 1s about 
500, but the out-penſioners are upwards of 
12,000, and are allowed 71. 128. 6d. a year 
each. Theſe great expences are ſupported by 
a poundage deducted out of the pay of the ar- 
my, with one day's pay once a year from each 
officer and common ſoldier; and when there is 
any deficiency, it is ſupplied by a grant from 
parliament. | 

About the center of Chelſea the apothecaries 
of London have a very large phyſic-garden, 
enriched with a vaſt variety of domeſtic and 
exntic plants, given to them by Sir Hans Sloane. 
Here perhaps the curious in botany may dedi- 
cate A little time with a deal of pleaſure. He 
may be admitted for about 6d. 

Proceeding farther in Chelſea we come to 
Don Saltero's coffee-houſe. You may view 
the rarities in this houſe for having wine, tea, 
or coffee, which is ſold at the uſual prices, 
Here are printed catalogues for the ule of the 
company, 


of 
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a Of the Places of Punt 1c Diverston and Ex- 


TERTAINMENT tn and abont London. 


HE winter diverſions we ſhall confine to 
the four theatres. | 
The royal theatres of Drury-lane and Cowvent- 
garden are open every night in the week, Sun- 
days excepted, The prices are, boxes 55. pit 
3s. firſt gallery 2s. ſecond gallery 15s. Theſe 
houſes are fitted up in a moſt magnificent man- 
ner, and their ſcenery is very grand. They 
are ſupplied with excellent actors, fingers, and 
dancers, who perform our beſt tragedies and 
comedies, together with pantomimes, ballad- 
operas, and other entertainments. At Covent- 
e is alſo exhibited every Wedneſday and 
riday in Lent thoſe religious or ſacred enter- 
tainments called oratorio's, which are exceed- 
ingly grand. Each theatre has a remarkable 
good band of muſic. When the oratorio's are 
performed, the prices are, boxes and pit 108. 6d.. 
firſt gallery 5s, ſecond gallery 3s. Gd. | 
Opera bouſe, in the Hay-market, The prices 
are, tickets 105. 6d. firſt gallery 5 8. ſecond 
gallery 3s. Here are exhibited the beſt Ita- 
lian operas, together with occaſional balls, ri- 
dottoes, and maſquerades. 
Little Theatre, in the Hay-market. The prices 
are, boxes 55. pit 38. firſt gallery 2s. ſecond- 
allery 1s. - At this place the public are occa- 
fionally entertained with concerts, and theatri- 
cal performances of the droll or burleſque kind, 
many of which are indeed commendable. 
The public diverſions for the ſummer are, 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, Marybone-gardens, and Sad- 
lars Wells, © | | Of 
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Of Vauxhall Gardens. Price 1 s. each perſon. 


Theſe gardens are ſituated about a mile and 
a half from London bridge, in the pariſh of 
Lambeth, and county of Surry. 'The gardens 
are large, well planted with lofty trees that af- 
ford a delightful ſhade, with woodbines and 
underwoods, which furniſh a ſafe aſylum: for 
the birds. | | 
A noble gravel-walk, goo feet in length, 
planted on each fide with very lofty trees, leads 
from the great gate, and is terminated by a 
landſcape of the country, a beautiful lawn of 
meadow-ground, and a grand Gothic obeliſk, 
To the right of this walk, as you. enter, 1s the 
grove; in the middle of it is a magnificent or- 
cheſtra, the dome of which is ſurmounted with 
* of feathers, the creſt of the prince of 
Vales. In fine weather, the mufical enter- 
tainments are. performed here. It has a very 
fine organ, with ſeats and deſſes for the mufi- 
cians, and a vacancy at the front for the vocal 
performers, 'The ſeats or boxes round the 
orcheſtra are diſpoſed to the beſt advantage with 
reſpect to hearing the muſic. | 
In moſt of the pavilions are pictures, painted 
from the deſigns of Mr. Hayman, and Mr. Ho- 
garth, on ſubjects admirably adapted ta the 
place. In the grand pavilion are four pictur 
of Mr, Hayman's own hand, from the hiſtorical 
plays of Shakeſpeare, that are, univerſally ad- 
mired. Each pavilion has a table in it that 


will hold fix or eight perſons. 
net? B28 5540 at 5 At 
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At ſome diſtance are ſeveral noble viſtas of 
very tall trees, where the ſpaces between each 
are filled up with neat hedges; and on the in- 
fide are planted flowers and ſweet-ſmelling 
ſhrobs. | 
The pavillions continue in a ſweep, which 
leads to a beautiful piazza, and a colonnade, 

oo feet in length, in the form of a ſemi-circle. 

his ſemi-circle leads to a ſweep of pavillions 
that terminate in the great walk, FA 

At one end of the croſs gravel-walk is a 
beautiful landſcape-painting of ruins and run- 
ning water. At each end of another walk is a 
beautiful painting ; one is a building, with a 
ſcaffold anda ladder before it; the other is a 
view in a Chineſe garden. | | 

There are alſo ſeveral ſtatues, in pore 
one 1n marble, by Mr. Roubiliac, of the late 
Mr. Handel playing on a lyre in the character 
of Orpheus; and another of Milton, erected on 
a rock, almoſt furrounded with buſhes, in a 
ſweet lawn e to the garden, as if liſten- 
| ws to muſic arifing from the ground. 

In cold or rainy weather the muſical per- 
formance is in a rotunda, in which is an or- 
cheſtra, with an organ. This rotunda is 70 
feet in diameter. 

In the center hangs a magnificent chandelier, 
11 feet in diameter, containing 72 lamps in 
three rows. 

In the roof, which is arched and elliptic, are 
two little cupolas, in a peculiar taſte, each cu- 
pola is adorned with paintings ; Apollo, Pan, 
and the muſes, are in one; and Neptune, with 
the ſea nymphs, in the other. 


Ad- 
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Adjoining to the walls are ten three- quarter 
columns. 

Between theſe columns are four paintings, 
by Hayman; the firſt repreſents. the ſurrender 
of Montreal, in Canada, to the Britiſh army 
commanded by general Amherſt. On a com- 
memorating ſtone, at one corner of the piece, 
is this inſcription : Power exerted, Conqueſt 
* obtained, Mercy ſhewn ! 1760.” | 

The ſecond repreſents Britannia holding in 
her hand a medallion of his preſent majeſty, 
and ſitting on the right hand of Neptune in his 
chariot drawn by ſea-horſes, who ſeem to par- 
rake in the triuqph for the defeat of the French 
fleet (repreſented on the back ground) by Sir 
Edward Hawke, Nov. 10, 1759. The third 
repreſents lord Clive receiving the homage of 
the Nabob; and the fourth, Britannia diſtri- 
bating laurels to lord Granby, lord Albemarle, 
lord Townſhend, and the colonels Monckton, 
Coote, &c. a 

The concert is opened with inſtrumen 
muſic, at fix o'clock, which having continued 
about half an hour, the company are entertained 
with a ſong; and in this manner ſeveral other 
ſongs are performed, with ſonatas or concertos 
between each, till the cloſe of the entertain 
ment, which is generally about ten o'clock, 

A curious piece of machinery 1s exhibited 
about nine o'clock, (notice whereof is given by 
ringing a bell). in a, hollow, on the inſide of 
one of the hedges near the entrance into the 
viltas : by removing a curtain, is ſhewn a very 
fine landſcape, illuminated by concealed lights, 

28 - 7” 
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in which the principal objects that ſtrike the 

es are the caſcade, or water-fall, and a mil- 
lar's houſe. The exact appearance of water is 
ſeen flowing down a declivity, and turning the 
wheel of the mill; it riſes up in a foam at the 
bottom, and then glides away. 

When it grows dark, the garden near the 
orcheſtra is illuminated, almoſt in an inſtant, 
with about 1500 glaſs lamps; which, by their 
glittering among the trees, renders it exceeding 

ight and brilliant. 
Every thing is provided in the moſt elegant 
manner for ſuch of the company as chuſe to ſup 
in the garden; and the beſt of wines may be 
had at the prices uſually paid for them in ta- 
verns. . 


Renetacn GarDENS, 


Aamittance 25. Gd. each perſon, tea and coffee 
| included. 


| Enelagh Gardens, at Chelſea, is a public 
place of pleaſure, where the firſt quality, 

and beſt families in the kingdom refort. 
Though the gardens we bur ſmall, in com- 
pariſon of Vauxhall, they are excellently fitua- 
ted, and ſo diſpoſed as to fill the eye with va- 
riety ; but the principal object of admiration is 
a large amphitheatre. It is a gitcular building, 
ling the pantheon at Rome ; the external 
diameter is 185 feet: round the whole is an 


areade, and over that a gallery with a baluſtrade, 


to 
4 
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{to admit the company into the upper boxes) 
except where the entrances break the continuity. 
The internal diameter is 150 feet. 

The entrances were by four porticos oppoſite 
each other, which are of the Doric order, and 
the firſt ſtory is ruſtick; but one of theſe en- 
trances is now filled by the orcheſtra, which 
was removed from the place where it was ori- 
ginally built for the ſake of the ſound, which 
was there not ſo diſtinctly heard. ä 

In the middle of the area, where the or- 
cheſtra was firſt deſigned, is a chimney havin 
four faces, which makes the room warm has, 
comfortable in bad weather ; and the upper 
part of it helps to ſupport the roof, and adds to 
the beauty of the ſtructure. 

The entertainment at this place conſiſts of 
ſome of the beſt muſic, both vocal and inſtru- 


mental. The concert begins about half paſt 
fix o'clock. | 
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MazyBone GARDENS. | 
Admittance 1 s. each perſon. Subſcriptian-tichets 


are one guinea and a half each, which will ad- 


mit two per ſans every evening during the ſeaſon. 
HESE Gardens, which are but ſmall, 


are of the ſame nature with the prece- 

diag. Here is a good band of mufic, with 
an organ, accompanied by the beſt voices. 

The muſic begins at half an hour pail hx, 

Wine, coffee, tea, &c. may be had, at the prices 

uſually paid for them . other places. 


SAD- 
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15 SabLERSS WEIIs, &c. | 
The prices are, boxes 25. Gd. pit 15. 6d. gallery 

1s. 3d. including a pint of wine or punch, 

ERE are performed extraordinary feats 

of tumbling and rope-dancing, many 

ſurpriſing balances on the wire, together with 
figure dancing, ſinging, &c. and the whole con- 
cludes with a pantomime entertainment, the 
machinery, decorations, and contrivance of 
which are much admired. 


We ſhall juſt inform our readers that there 
are ſeveral gardens in London, which are con- 
tinually open in fine weather, for genteel com- 
pany to walk in: the principal ones are, 

Charter-houſe gardens, in the Charter-houſe, 
Charter-houſe ſquare. 

Grey's-inn gardens, in Grey's-inn, Holborn, 
. Lincoln's-ian gardens, inLincoln's-inn,Chan- 
cery-lane. 5 | 

Inner-Temple gardens, in the Inner-Temple, 


 Fleet-ftreet. 


Outer-Temple gardens, in the Outer-Tem- 
ple, adjoining to the Inner-Temple. 


As there are many ſtrangers reſorting to this 
great metropolis, Who have time ſufficient to 
viſit thoſe delightful places around it, we will 
annex a deſcription of ſuch as are commonly 


reſorted to. 
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OF Woorwien. 


OOLWICH is fituated about eight 


miles eaſt of London, in the county of 
Kent, 
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Kent, on the fide of the Thames. Here you may 
ſatisfy your curioſity with a view of the docks 
and yards, where his majelty's ſhips of war are 
built, and of all forts of utenſils for the ſaid ſhip- 
building ; and perhaps of a ſhip on the ſtocks. 

Here is likewiſe a large rope-walk, where 
the biggeſt cables are made for the men of war. 

At the lower part of the town is the gun- 
park; it contains an amazing number of en- 
vines and meſſengers of deſtruction, uſed in 
time of war, viz, ſhips cannon, cannon for bat- 
teries, mortars, ſhells, balls, ſhot, &c. &c. 

And here is the houſe where the fire-men 
and engineers prepare their fire-works, charge 
bombs, careaſſes and granadoes, for the public 


ſervice. The royal regiment of artillery does 
duty at Woolwich, | 
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Of GREENWICH HosPiTaL and PaRk. 


HIS hoſpital was founded by king Wil- 

liam and queen Mary, in 1694, for the 
relief of aged and diſabled ſeamen, the widows 
and children of ſuch of them as loſe their lives 
in the ſervice of the crown, and for the encou- 
ragement of navigation. 

The front to the Thames conſiſts of two 
ranges of ſtone buildings, each terminating with 
a magnificent dome. 

The buildings which are continued from 
theſe, and face the area, correſpond with them, 
though finiſhed in a more elegant manner. 
Under one of the domes, at the end, is the 
chapel, which is adorned on the inſide with 
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great elegance and beauty. On a pedeſtal, in 
t 


e centre of the area, is the ſtatue of king 
George II. | 

Every ſeaman in the royal navy, and in the 
ſervice of the merchants, pays 6d. a month to- 
wards the ſupport of this hoſpital. 
| The number of penſioners are between 2 and 


' 3000 men, and 100 boys. 


We ſhall now proceed to the hall of this hoſ- 
pital, for admittance to which you pay three- 
pence each perſon. 

It is very noble ; and the paintiags, by Sir 

ames Thornhill, are worthy your notice. They 
are, at the upper end, in an alcove, the late 


princeſs Sophia; king George I. king George II. 


queen Caroline; the late queen dowager of 
Pruſſia, daughter of George I. Frederic, prince 
of Wales; William, duke of Cumberland; and 


the ſive daughters of king George II. On the 


ceiling over the alcove, queen Anne and prince 
George of Denmark ; and on the ceiling of the 
ball, king William and queen Mary, with em- 


blematical figures. Fronting the entrance is 


inted a garden-gate, a maſterly performance. 

Behind the hoſpital is a noble and moſt de- 
lightful park ; it 15 very extenſive and pleaſant. 
On the top of a ſteep hill in this park is a royal 
obſervatory, called Flamiltead-Houſe, erected 
by king Charles II. furniſhed with all ſorts of 
mathematical inſtruments for aſtronomical ob- 


' ſervations, and a deep well for obſerving the 


ſtars in the day time. 
The next place deſerving our notice is Ken- 


ſington palace and gardens, about two miles 
| from 
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from London, to which you are lead through 
Sr. James's-park into Hyde-park. 
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Of KensincToN Par Ac and GARDENS. 


ING William converted this houſe to a 
royal palace. The houſe fronts the gar- 
den three ways, and is a grand building, though 
irregular. The royal apartments are magnifi- 
cent, and contain ſome very fine paintings. 
The gardens are exceeding beautiful; they 
are three miles in compaſs, ornamented with a 
noble rivulet, called the Serpentine river, and a 
baſon of water. Here the eye is delighted 
with a pleaſing variety of woods, with walks 
leading through them, interſperſed with lawns 
and gravel-walks, and the whole is adorned 
with ſweet - ſmelling ſhrubs, all which are kept 
in good order. Mary, conſort to king Wil- 
Ham, firſt enlarged theſe gardens; queen Anne 
greatly improved them, and queen Caroline 
made them complete. At all the garden doors 
there is a bell fixed; here you ring, and one of 
the gardeners within will give you admittance. 
In fine weather theſe gardens are open almoſt 
every day. | 
From hence we ſhall proceed to Kew, the 
feat of the princeſs dowager of Wales, and then 
to Richmond and Hampton-court, all which 
are ſituated on the fide of the Thames. In go- 
ing by water to theſe places, you have, perhaps, 
a hner proſpect of buildings and gardens than 
ever you beheld. 


| of Solitude, 
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Of Kew Parace and GarDaxs.. 
HE principal court of this palace is in 
the middle; the ſtable- court on the left 
hand, and the kitchen courts on the right. 
Entering the houſe from the principal court, 


vou are led to the great hall, adorned with 


many good paintings. 

On the right hand of the paſſage, leading 
from che hall to the garden, are the princeſs's 
apartments, which are very ſumptuous. 

The Gardens are not very large, nor do they 
command a good proſpect, except from the top 
of the pagoda ; but, in all other reſpecte, they 
are exceeding pleaſant. 

On entering the garden from the 8 and 
turning towards the left hand, the firſt building 
which appears is the orangery, or green-houſe. 

In an open grove, near the orangery, 10 the 
temple of the tun. 

Next is the phy ſic-garden. 

Contiguous is the flower- garden. The end 
f:cing the principal entrance is occupied by an 
aviary, of a vaſt depth, in which is kept a great 
number of foreign and domeſtic birds. 

From hence a ſhort winding leads to the me- 
nagery, of an oval figure. It is encloſed by a 
range of large cages, in which are kept, among 
Other foreign birds, a number of Chineic and 
Tartarian pheaſants. 

Near the menagerie ſtands the temple of Bel. 
lona. Paſſing from the menagerie, to the head 
of the lake, we meet with the temple of the 
god Pan, the temple of Eolus, and the temple 
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At the head of the lake ſtands the houſe of 
Confucius. 

In a thicket, near this houſe, is the engine 
which ſupplies the lake and baſon with water. 
This engine, by means of two horſes, will raiſe 

600 hogſheads of water in 12 hours. 

The temple of Victory is the next buildia 
which offers itſelf to view. 

As you pals from hence to the upper part of 
the gardens, the rains preſent themſelves. They 
deſerve particular notice. 

The upper part of the garden compoſes a 
large wilderneſs, on the border of which ftands 
a moreſque building, called the Alhambra. 

On an open ſpace, near the center of the 
ſame wilderneſs, is erected the great pagoda. 

Near the great pagoda ſtands the moſque. 

In the way from the moſque is a Gothic 
building, the front repreſentiag a cathedral. 

Continuing your way towards the palace, 
near the banks of the lake, ſtands the temple of 
Arethuſa. 

In the garden is a temple in commemoration 
of the laſt peace. —There is a bridge built over 
the Thames from Kew-green to the oppoſite 
ſhore. 
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Of Ricymony PaLace and GARDENS. 
ICHMOND palace has long been 
R the refidence of the kings of England. 
His late majeſty and his royal conſort took uu 
pleaſure therein, and made 1t a delightful re- 


treat: ſhe made many alterations and noble im- 


provements in the palace, park, and gardens. 
; Their 
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Their preſent majeſties having made this pa- 
lace their chief ſummer reſidence, the apart- 
ments are ſumptuouſly ornamented. | 

The building is magnificent; and the park 
and gardens, which are kept in extraordinary 
good order, are exceeding pleaſant and well 
diſpoſed. Upon Richmond hill, above the 
town, is a very fine proſpect. 


Of HamyeTox-Courr,. 


T AMPTON-Covrt is one of the fineſt pa- 
laces the king of Great-Britain poſſeſſes. 


This palace conſiſts of two large courts, befides 


the bas court for officers and ſervants. On 
one ſide of the outward court is a chapel; and 


on the other fide is a. portico, that leads to the 


great ſtairs, which are finely painted. In the 
galleries are many good paintings, with other 


curioſnies; and in the great gallery were the 


ſamous cartoons of Raphael Urbin. The bat- 


tles of Alexander, wrought in fine Bruſſels ta- 


peſtry, and put up in this palace, are well worth 
your obſervation. 

The two parks, between which the building 
is ſituated, with the gardens, are about 5 miles 
in circumference, and are watered on three ſides 


by the river Thames; fo that a more beautiful 


place can ſcarce be conceived. The gardens 
afford many pleaſant walks, with a great num- 


ber of bowers ; and in one part of it is a maze, 


which moſt ſtrangers viſit. 


The Taft place that claims our attention is 
Windior Calle. 
of 
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Of Wixpsox CasTLE. 


INDSOR Caſtle is ſaid to claim the 
pre-eminence of ali the royal palaces in. 
this iſland, | 4 | 

The caſtle is about a mile in circumference, 
and conſiſts of two ſquare courts, one to the ealt, 
the other to the weſt, with a circular tower be- 
tween them. The eaſtern ſquare, called the 
Higher-ward, is properly the royal palace; in 
the middle of this ſquare is a fine equeſtrian ſta- 
tue of king Charles II. who very much beauti- 
fed the lodgings with curious paintings and 
other ornaments, and furniſhed the caſtle with 
a magazine of arms. On the outſide of this 
ſquare 1s a terrace built by queen Elizaberh, 
ſaid to be the fineſt in the world; it is faced 
with free-ftone, covered with fine gravel, and 
ſo well furniſhed with drains, that it is always 
dry, even after the greateſt rains: to the north, 
where it is broadeſt, it is waſhed by the Thames. 

The apartments in the eaſtern ſquare are ſpa- 
cious and elegant, richly adorned with ſculp- 
tures and paintings, particularly St. George's 
hall: from theſe apartments the proſpect is ve- 
ry extenſive, including London one way, and 
Oxford the other. 

The weſtern ſquare, called the Lower-ward, 
is of the ſame breadth with that to the eaſt, and 
is conſiderably longer; on the north ſide is the 
chapel of the order of the garter, dedicated to 
St. George. It was built by king Henry IV. 
and is one of the moſt beautiful pieces of an- 
cient workman i o in England. In chis chapel 

4 the 
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the knights are inſtalled. - On the ſouth fide of 
the ſquare 1s a college for the poor knights to 
live in, who are 18 in number, and have an al- 
lowance of 40l. a year each. They are ſup- 

ſed to be gentlemen, who have been wounded 
in war, impaired by age, or become indigent by 
misfortunes. 

There are two parks and a foreſt belonging 
to this palace; the Little Park is above three 
miles round; the other is about 14 miles; and 
the foreſt between 3o and 40 miles. | 

By feeing the ſervants, you may have admit- 
tance at any time, when the royal family is not 
there, at Kew, Richmond, Hampton-Court, and 
Windſor. | | 


Thus have we conducted you through every 
place viſited by genteel company in and about 
theſe great cities, having ſpared neither time, 
trouble, nor expence, to render this little work 
as compleat as poſſible. We therefore hope 
our readers will recommend it according to the 
- ſatisfaction they find herein. 


THE E ND. 


